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It’s a mighty 
long way 
down 

Rock ’n’ Roll. 


Like Darwin, our 
writer has a new 
slant on the story 
of creation and 
evolution— 
rock'n'roll style. 


How to play the drug 
game and win. 
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A drug possession charge once meant 
the odds were against you. A new 
system revealed by our reporter tells 
you how to use diversion to play 
the drug game and win. 
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old Harold, 
finally going 

to a university.’ 


Why was the unique, 
innovative Weekend College 
nostnoned when _ it was praised 


What is being done to prepare students 
for what could be one of 

the biggest hassles of their lives? 
Some things you should 
know—before graduation—about 
finding a job. 
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Our researcher took a close look at the 
Department's past, present, and its 
hopes for the future. 
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For those who long 
for the days of 
rustlers, shady 
bartenders and_ high- 
spirited women, we 
may have just the 
thing for you. 


Our researcher took a close look at the 
Department's past, present, and its 
hopes for the future. 
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CONCERNING The Issue AT Hand 


O. January 27, 1949. a small college. Los Angeles-Orange 
County State College, quietly began with a faculty of 13 and a 
student body of 160 in a converted apartment building on 
Anahcim St. In June of 1950 when the college moved to its 
present location on the hill, it became Long Beach State College. 
This humble beginning of what soon became known as “the 
mausoleum on the hill” made little impact within the surroun- 
ding community. 

On January 27, 1974, the Long Beach community may be 
seeing fireworks on the hill as that school celebrates 25 years of 
vast growth and change. That small college is now California 
State University, Long Beach, and has more than 1,100 full-time 
and 500 part-time faculty and a student body of more than 
30,000. Today it is not only the largest university in California, 
but the largest six-year institution in the country offering work 
through the master’s degree. It has also grown to have an in- 
creasingly significant effect on the community. 


TI issue you hold in your hand symbolizes the growth of 
CSULB. 

UniverCGity is the new name for a publication with a history 
exemplifying this progress. The magazine began as a 
newspaper, the Forty-Niter, serving the needs of CSULB night 
students. From a newspaper this publication was transformed 
into a magazine called the Lantern, which has been judged as 
the best student magazine in California, Arizona, Nevada and 
Hawaii in two out of the past three years. It ranks among the 11 
best student magazines in the country. 

The magazine exemplifics the combined talents of CSULB 
students in a wide varicty of areas, including journalism, 
photography, illustration, graphic arts, English, education, ad- 
vertising and markcling. 

The new name and theme of this issue reflect the growing in- 
ter-relationship between the University and community. The 
University is no longer an isolated entity; it could be called a 
“little” city within a city. 
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How To play the drug GAME ANd WIN. 


Two California State University, Long 
Beach philosophy majors are arrested 
for smoking a little pot at a party just af- 
ter semester finals. 

An athlete is arrested in his apartment 
in Naples for possessing six ounces of 
cocaine. 

A young couple, both people graduate 
students, are arrested at their home in 
North Long Beach for possessing a small 
amount of heroin. 

A journalism major is arrested for 
possessing a half-lid of marijuana while 
driving on Anaheim Street. 

Up until a year ago, all these people 
would have gone to court and would 
have been put through the judicial 
system. If found guilty of the charges, 
they would have been routinely 
penalized. Either a fine, imprisonment, 
probation, or combination would have 
been levied and the people would have 
had to go through the rest of their lives 
with a drug conviction, one of the worst 
stigmas for a person to carry in this 
society. 

But today a ‘guilty’ person need not 
be convicted because a_ pioneering 
passage in the Drug Abuse Act of 1972 
has changed all that. 

According to Chapter 2.5 of the 
Act—Special Proceedings in Narcotics 
and Drug Abuse Cases (Diver- 
sion)—people charged with a drug of- 
fense of minor magnitude and 
possessing a record clean of drug of- 
fenses can have the charges against 
them dropped, providing they serve a 
term of probation and they participate in 
a community-based program. It is in- 
tended primarily for users and _ not 
dealers. 

The law is commonly referred to as 
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by Dan Reeder 


“diversion” because it allows for a per- 
son to be diverted from the criminal 
justice system before any possible 
damage from that system is sustained. 


The Drug Abuse Act was co-sponsored . 


by State Senator George Deukmejian (R- 
37) and Assemblymen Bob Moretti (D- 
42) and William Campbell (R-50). It was 
passed by the Senate December 15, 1972, 
signed by the governor two days later 
and the diversion portion of the law 
went into effect immediately. Diversion 
will expire January 1, 1975 after a two- 
year trial period. 

According to the law, after a person 
has been charged, the district attorney's 
office may recommend to the court that 
the accused is a proper candidate for 
diversion. Only after the accused waives 
a speedy trial and gives consent for ap- 
plication to diversion, does the 
probation department make an_ in- 
vestigation and a recommendation to the 
court. The court then, weighing all the 
material presented, either rejects or 
places the person on diversion, in the 
custody of the probation department for 
a probation period between six months 
and two years. 

The criteria used for placing a person 
on diversion is: 

1) There is no prior conviction for any 
drug offense involving narcotics or 
restricted dangerous drugs. 

2) The offense did not involve a crime 
of violence or threatened violence. 

3) There is no evidence of a violation 
relating to narcotics or restricted 
dangerous drugs other than a violation 
of the section listed in the subdivision. 

4) The defendant has no record of 
probation or parole violations. 

The probation department then places 


the person in a community program and 
meets with the person periodically. At 
the six-month stage, a report is made by 
the deputy probation officer to the court. 
At the end of probation, if all the 
provisions of the probation department 
have been adhered to, the case is 
dismissed by the court. 

In Long Beach and throughout Los 
Angeles County, the community 
program most widely used with diver- 
sion is the Drug, Alcohol and Narcotics 
Awareness (DANA) school. The school 
consists of eight meetings over a 
month’s period with each meeting 
lasting three to four hours a_ night. 
Education in the uses and misuses of 
drugs and alcohol is stressed at DANA 
school with speakers, films and rap 
sessions making up most of the class 
sessions. For most people in the diver- 
sion program, that is the extent of their 
obligation outside of their promise to 
keep communications with their 
probation officer and to obey all laws. 

Never before in California has a 
similar law been enacted. It is unique in 
its approach to the youth drug problem 
and, not surprisingly, the law has its 
problems. The diversion law is, ac- 
cording to many directly involved, too 
superficial to be completely successful. 
While it is deep in intent, it is shallow in 
practicality. It has drawbacks and 
loopholes and has caused unforeseen 
problems in some agencies. Perhaps the 
biggest drawback to the law is that the 
legislature did not provide funds to 
assist it in implementation. But there are 
other problems involved, according to 
officials in Long Beach who must deal 
with them. 

“There are no real loopholes in the 
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before he gets into it deeper, or gets bit- 
ter, or goes to jail. This is the kid who 
might be able to make it if we get him 
into a community-based program.” 

Sheldon agrees that it is too early to 
evaluate the program and be completely 
fair. He does, however, see it shaping up 
as a possible disappointment. 

“A program can't be operated on a 
shoestring with people who aren't 
trained and without sufficient man- 
power or equipment,’ Sheldon said. 
“Like all programs across the nation, if a 
judge doesn’t trust probation or parole, 
he has to imprison people.” 

Sheldon does foresee the possibility 
that money will come to the program 
once the legislature sees that diversion is 
a partial solution to the youth drug 
problem. 

“The legislature might see it working 


d to some degree of success in some com- 
\t munities and then want every com- 
y munity to have such a program, modeled 
t. after the better ones,’ Sheldon said. 

e As the future is one thing, the present 
it is another. And it’s the present that the 
is probation department must deal with. 
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law,’ said Charles S. Litwin, a 
municipal court judge in Long Beach. 
“But the law does allow people to par- 
ticipate in the program when it is not 
exactly known what are the intentions 
of those people. 

“I think the main factor is to give 
young people involved in the drug scene 
a break. There are two ways of doing so. 
The first is to give them an opportunity 
to avoid further involvement, and the 
second is to give them an opportunity 
for rehabilitation without a conviction 
on their record.” 

Litwin, like most people who must 
work with the law, feels it is much too 
early to judge whether the program is 
successful. The first people were placed 
on the program less than a year ago and 
their six-month reports have just now 
been forwarded and reviewed by the 
court. Nevertheless, there are some 
doubts and skepticism about the law 
and the program. 

“It is too early to evaluate the 
program,” said Jim Miller, a Long Beach 
Police Department lieutenant who has 
12 years’ experience in the Narcotics 
Division. ‘It sound real good, but I hope 
it doesn't get perverted into a mockery 
like other programs: which try to ac- 
complish the same thing. 

“I think this program has merit if the 
guidelines to entry were followed and 
meaningful activity were used with the 
insurance that the offenders were being 
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watched closely.’ 

Miller, who has experience with many 
similar but disastrous programs, is 
critical because of two basic assump- 
tions about the diversion program. Both 
assumptions, he says, are false. 

First of all it is assumed, Miller says, 
that all people in the program are light 
users because it is the first time they 
have been caught. “Some of those 
people could have been quite deeply in- 
volved with drugs but they had been 
lucky or cautious and never arrested for 
it,” Miller said. Second, it is assumed 
that just because people are on the 
diversion program does not necessarily 
mean that they’re going to stop using 
drugs. ‘The probation department,” 
Miller says, ‘cannot follow them that 
closely to know for sure. The only 
criteria that is used to determine 
whether a person is back with drugs is 
whether they get arrested again.” 

Two areas, to which the diversion 
program is beneficial are in the district 
attorney's office and in the overcrowded 
courtrooms where both places are 
spared much work on cases. 

“Generally, it is less work for the 
district attorney's office,’ said Charles 
Sheldon, assistant head of the office in 
Long Beach. “The stance we take is if a 
person wants to be diverted, we try to 
stop the proceedings as soon as possible. 

“Here is a kid who isn’t deeply in- 
volved. We want to get him out of it 


The diversion program has caused an in- 
flux of cases into the probation depart- 
ment that normally wouldn't have gotten 
there. Since there was no additional 
money forwarded to the department, its 
officers are forced to take additional 
loads to compensate. This, in turn, has 
forced many officers to take lighter 
regard of some cases than they normally 
would want. With all this, though, the 
probation department is taking a 
positive attitude toward diversion. 

“When the program first came out, 
some probation officers said it was rinky 
dink,” said Mary Lou Fishburn, a deputy 
probation officer in Long Beach. ‘But I 
guess that's what's said whenever a new 
program comes out in anything. Now I 
think most of the officers are for it. On 
the whole, everyone seems to like the 
program, though there are bugs in it. 

“Some of the people who came in 
here just don't understand it. They come 
in, and you tell them they're getting a 
break and not to blow it. And then they 
won't even go to the classes. The judge 
certainly isn't going to take a person off 
diversion just because they won't go to 
classes.” 

Out of the 180 cases Fishburn has, 30 
are diversion. Only one of the 30 so far 
has done something that has caused 
Fishburn to ask the court for a ter- 
mination. That person was arrested a 
month after entering the program. Under 

(continued on page 36) 
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It’s A MIG 


In the beginning God created 
rock’n’roll . . . and the garden has not 
been the same since. 

During that initial period the people 
were rocking ‘round the clock with Bill 
Haley; Fats Domino was _ climbing 
Blueberry Hill; Little Richard was rip- 
ping it up with long, tall Sally; and 
Chuck Berry was laying the ground 
work for things to come. 

Later, God looked down and decided 
to send the son of rock'n'roll to the gar- 
den. Verily, verily, that’s what he did. 
Enter the son: a country truckdriver 
wearing blue suede shoes, doing the hip- 
shake, and trying to make his delivery to 
the Heartbreak Hotel. 

And the people saw the son and they 
heard him. Many thought this was the 
culmination of creation, that the end 
was near. And so it was. 

The sun set on rock'n'roll. Many 
believed it would never rise again. But 
the knights in Liverpool were fresh and 
alive; the creation was unfolding. And 
from this English town rose a sun that lit 
the world up as it had never been done. 

God, upon seeing what he had 
wrought, made an exit. He was last seen 
heading out on Highway 61. 

At this point, with the Godhead 
vacant, the garden was divided into 
three parts: the Beatles, Bob Dylan and 
the Rolling Stones. 

Now as everyone knows, Western 
man being Faustian, every creation, 
every garden demands some represen- 


by Rod Burgess 


tation of evil, some release for the id. 
Somebody had to pick up the apple and, 
since they had been called the “bad 
boys” of rock for so long, the stage was 
set for the Rolling Stones. A lucifer was 
needed. Mick Jagger felt up to the part, 
and when he walked out onto the stage, 
the garden was revolutionized and 
“decadence” was introduced. 

The Beatles could not fill the role. 
With songs like Michelle, I Wanna Hold 
Your Hand, Yesterday and A Day In 
The Life, they could not generate a 
primitive or satanic chord in their 
audience. 

And the same is true of Dylan. Dylan 
was too busy being Dylan, even though 
he said he could have written Satisfac- 
tion. Dylan was cerebral and the image 
of ‘decadence’ needed visceral lyrics 
and a hard-driving rock beat. 

This left the Stones. They were a 
hard-driving rock'n'roll band and their 
lyrics filled the void. 

For example, around this time the 
Beatles were singing words like: 


She loves you yeh, yeh, yeh, 
She loves you yeh, yeh, yeh, 
You think you've lost her love, 
Well, I saw her yesterday yi-yay, 
It’s you she’s thinking of. 


Michelle ma belle 

these are words that go together well, 
my Michelle, 

Michelle ma belle. 

Sont les motsqui tres bien ensemble 
tres bien ensemble. 


lonG way down 
Rock ‘w Roll 


And Dylan, well, he was off into Rim- 
baud-like visions: 

Inside the museums, infinity goes up on trial 

Voices echo this is what salvation must be 

like after a while. 

But Mona Lisa musta had the highway 


blues. 
You can tell by the way she smiles. 


But the Stones, unlike the soft sound 
of the Beatles or the prophetic voice of 
Dylan, were screaming out, primevally: 


I can't get no 
satisfaction 

And I try and I try 
I can't get no 
satisfaction. 


Well, you've got your diamonds 
and you've got your pretty clothes 
And the chauffeur drives your car 
You let everybody know 

But don’t play with me 

cause you're playing with fire. 


Under my thumb’s a siamese cat of a girl 
Under my thumb she’ the sweetest pet in the 
world. 


The Beatles were sterilizing the 
moment with words; Dylan was painting 
a landscape of imagery; but the Stones 
were hitting below the belt—they were 
finding a common denominator, a 
sexual motif. 

But the action did not end with the 
music; it was the way the music was put 
across. 

Generally, rock performers would 
walk out on stage, do their music, 
receive deafening applause, and then 
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walk off stage. The most exciting thing 
Dylan ever did was to adjust his har- 
monica. And the Beatles, occasionally, 
would shake their heads in unison. 

The Stones, however, were different. 
Jagger would move to the high-energy 
beat; he would taunt the audience; he 
was aware of the drama of the moment. 

So Jagger brought the theater to the 
rock concert. 

Through sexual and _é ‘feline’ 
exhibitionism, by syncopating the 
rock'n'roll beat with physical movement, 
Jagger was able to give the audience a 
total show. And _ ringmaster Jagger 
transformed the two, audience and 
band, into a total experience, with each 
playing off the other, each taking and 
receiving energy from the other. 

But the theatrics did not end with the 
moves. Jagger started costuming the per- 
formance, dressing in bi-sexual type 
fashion and wearing make-up...all 
giving the appearance that Jagger was 
trying to score in both worlds. 

Then, in 1969, the Stones added to 
their “decadent” image with their flir- 
tation with Satanism. It was in this year 
that they released Sympathy For The 
Devil: 


Please allow me to introduce myself 
I’m a man of wealth and taste 

Ive been around for long, long years 
Stoled many a man’s soul and faith. 


Sympathy was followed by _ other 
songs that reinforced this image, like 
Sway, Dancing With Mr. D and Winter. 

Then there were the songs that ap- 
pealed to the erotic and drug oriented: 
Stray Cat Blues, Midnight Rambler, 
Monkey Man, Live With Me, Sister 
Morphine and Brown Sugar. 

Three of these songs, in particular, 
reflect the rise of “decadent” rock: Stray 
Cat Blues, a song about sexual activity 
with a 15-year-old girl in the album, 
Beggar's Banquet, and a 13-year-old in 
Get Your Ya Ya’s Out; Sister Morphine 
tells the story of a dying drug addict; 
and Brown Sugar sets flagellation to the 
music. 

The themes of these songs went 
against the love-peace-happiness- 
Woodstock philosophy, but they had a 
great listening audience. This fact 
created a new billing for the Stones; 
they were now called, “the world’s 
greatest rock'n'roll band.” 

And from the Stone-head, the source 
of these songs, a definite movement has 
developed and led to such _ rock 
phenomena as Iggy and the Stooges, Lou 
Reed, Alice Cooper and David Bowie. 

David Bowie is probably the best 
known offshoot from the Stone-head. 
After his recent United States’ tour and 
after releasing albums like the Rise and 
Fall of Ziggy Stardust and Aladdin 
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Sane, Bowie has established himself as 
a vital force in the music scene. 

And Bowie is continuing the 
“decadent” tradition laid down by 
Jagger, and in some areas he has im- 
proved it. 

Bowie's stage act is more bizarre than 
Jagger’s. When Bowie is performing 
there are costume changes scheduled in 
the concert—something unheard of until 
Bowie came along. 

Also, Bowie is more explicit in his act. 
He's into the same bi-sexual act, but his 
is stated and not implied like Jagger’s. 
Usually, during a performance, Bowie 
will have simulated fellatio with the 
lead guitar player, Mick Ronson. 

And the act is more theatrical. For 
some years Bowie was with a mime 
group and he brought many of the things 
he learned there to the concert stage. 

The music, though, makes the dif- 
ference, the major difference, between 
Bowie and Jagger. 

Whereas the Stones are still basically 
rock'n'roll, Bowie has refined rock and 
puts out a very slick, highly professional 
product. And Bowie has an added 
ingredient—guitarist Mick Ronson. Ron- 
son's talent easily overshadows Keith 
Richards’, lead guitarist for the Stones, 
although Richards gets the job done for 
the group. 

The lyrical make-up of the songs dif- 
fer too. The words to most of the Stones’ 
songs are out front and easy to un- 
derstand. 

Bowie's lyrics, however, are hidden in 
his imagery. Take the lyrics to the song, 
the Jean Genie. 


A small Jean Genie snuck off to the city 
strung out on lasers an’slash-back blazers. 

Alte all the razors while pulling the waiters 
Talking ‘bout Monroe, walking on Snow White 
New York’s a go-go and everything tastes nice 
Poor little Greenie. 


This subjective-visionary style has not 
detracted from his popularity. Melody 
Maker, a British music magazine, con- 
ducted a poll showing Bowie as the top 
British vocalist, top producer, top com- 
poser, and his song, Jean Genie, was 
voted the top record. 

Bowie does not keep this talent to 
himself. Bowie has written songs, 
helped produce and mix recordings for 
Lou Reed, late of the Velvet Un- 
derground, and Mott the Hoople, a 
British rock group. 

The “decadent” beat goes on. 

The “decadent”? movement in rock is 
not strictly British; it’s not another 
British invasion. America, not to be out 
done, has its own supremely “decadent” 
rock group—Alice Cooper. 

According to Cooper, lead vocalist for 
the group, “We're (the group) the 
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ultimate American band . the end 
product of an affluent society.” 

To anyone who has seen Alice Cooper 
this is, at best, an understatement. 
Cooper, during a performance, is likely 
to do just about anything contrary to 
social convention. At different times he 
will prance around the stage with a giant 
tooth brush, dramatize a gang fight with 
other members of the band, throw trash 
and money into the audience, wring a 
chicken’s neck, play with a snake and, 
towards the end of a concert, he will 
simulate an execution—Cooper is 
hanged on stage. 

The lyrics go along with this style of 
“decadent” act. 

Dad gets his allowance from his sonny, 

the dealer 

Who's pubic to the world but involved in 

high finance. 

Sister’s out ’till five doing bankers’ 

son’s hours. 

But she owns a Maserati that’s a gift from 

his father. 


Then there’s necrophilia rock: 


I love the dead before they're cold. 
their bluing flesh for me to hold 
While friends and lovers mourn your 
silly grave 

T have other uses for you, darling. 


Cooper also plays at the bi-sexual 


game. 
“People are both male and female- 
biologically,’ Cooper explained. “The 


typical American male thinks he is all 
male—100 per cent, but what he has to 
realize is that he has got a female side. 
You've got to accept both parts if your 
head is together.” 

A rolling stone may not gather moss, 
but it has started an avalanche of 
“decadence.” 

The satanic-violence orientation of the 
Stones, the foppishness of Bowie, the 
sado-masochistic theatrics of Cooper 
have made this “‘decadent’’ movement in 
rock financially successful and popular 
among listening audiences throughout 
the world. 

The main question arising from this 
phenomenon is: What the hell is going 
down, besides Bowie? 

Is it just a natural progression for 
rock'n'roll? Is it just an attempt to blow 
people out? Or is it a reflection of what 
is happening in society? 

Rock started out as an anti- 
establishment movement in music. As 
time has passed, it has become ac- 
ceptable; it has become the major form 
of music. 

And like all forms of art it is in a con- 
stant state of change, otherwise it would 
have died out like the critics in the late 
50's and early 60's said it would. 

So groups are having to find new 
horizons to keep their audiences 
satisfied. 


Also rock'n'roll is becoming more and 
more professional. In those carly days 
anyone who could make noise on a 
guitar could start a band. Now, however, 
it takes a highly qualified musician to 
make it in rock. 

Along with this professionalism, 
theatrics has been injected. Someday a 
rock concert might take on the ap- 
pearance of a Buzby Berkley film. All 
this is needed to satisfy the demands of 
the audience. 

This docs not give any answers to the 
topics covered by the lyrics—overt 
sadism, masochism, violence, and the 
variety of other sexual behavior ex- 
pressed by the groups. 

It is possible that every other subject 
has been covered to the point of overkill 
in the preceding rock years. New fields 
were needed. New experiences needed 
words. 

Ultimately all the lyrics in rock are 
grounded in sexual behavior. The very 
term, rock'n'roll, meant sexual in- 
tercourse. So the music has gone on 
from merely holding someone's hand to 
the bisexual trip of Suffragette City and 
the necrophilia of I Love The Dead. 

Since we have been going through a 
supposed sexual revolution, the music 
might be reflecting this change. And 
what was once considered “perverted” 
is now being accepted. Or as Herbert 
Marcuse said, people are organizing 
their reality by themselves, not just 
going along with society's values. 

Or as Norman Brown, a_ leading 
sociologist said, this bisexual act is just 
a return to the original polymorphous 
perversity of humans. 

On the other hand, there is another 
consideration: our sexually-negating 
culture, according to Wilhelm Reich, has 
dammed-up the id to such an extent that 
it is forcing a release of destructive and 
perverted energy, as seen on the concert 
stage. 

Maybe the rock Agate ed are 
providing a release for these feelings, 
something like a catharsis for repressed 
sexuality. 

Cooper said, “The violence (sexually 
grounded) in our act helps people get it 
out of their system.” 

There is at least one more con- 
sideration. This blow-out style exhibited 
in rock could be, to paraphrase D. H. 
Lawrence, a reality of nothingness and 
over it a cover of hypocritic words and 
actions. 

And to continue with Lawrence's ob- 
servations, the best advice might be “to 
live and let live, flower and fade, and 
follow the natural curve.” 

Or to put it into contemporary 
language—cross over to the wild side 
and go ride the music. All right! 
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2408 North Bullis Road ! 
Compton, California 90221 
August 21, 1973 


Dr. Stephen Horn 

Office of the President 

California State University, Long Beach 
6101 East Seventh Street 

Long Beach, California 90840 


Dear Dr. Horn: 


If you call this a letter of protest, that's what it is; a letter of concern, so 
be it; a letter of hope, right on. 


I first learned about the Weekend College via University Review, the alumni 
newspaper. My wife received her masters degree from California State University at 
Long Beach. Several years prior I had hoped to continue my education. Obstacles were 
in the way. I'm in business for myself, the trucking business. ‘Early risings and late 
homecomings made it impossible for me to attend night school. My frustration was 
exceeded by the hopeless situation in the educational system, hopeless because it wasn't 
for me. 


Then it happened, a weekend college. Wow! How could it be? Somebody finally 
thought about me. Then came new frustrations. I'm h7 - black - hadn't been to a class 
in 18 years, they'll think I'm some kind of nut for thinking of applying. Determined, 
I applied. Between the time I walked into the office and left, Mary Elkins, Georgette, 
and the other lady, whose name escapes me at the moment, made me feel like they had 
started the Weekend College just for me. 


The first day was an experience I'll never forget. There I was, old Harold, 
finally going to a university. Iwas proud. I told all the fellow owner-operators I 
met about the Weekend College. I could see a little envy in their eyes. Some wanted 
to learn more about it hoping there was a chance they might attend. 


My biggest surprise was yet to come. I wondered how I would absorb, if I could 
really learn anything. Well, the method they used, how could I help it? They didn't 
tell me what to think, they made me think. They didn't correct my papers. They 
commented, made suggestions, gave me books to read, forced me to search my own mind 
for answers. Sometimes it was frightening. Sometimes I held back. But I made it 
through. Imagine that! I finished my first semester at a university. 


Now I eagerly looked forward to the next semester. Then it happened. Someone 
closed the door on my dream. I'm back where I started, frustrated, hopeless. I guess 
I'm not worth reaching down for. The old story, "Them that has gits, them that hasn't, 
hasn't." 


So what is my letter--protest, concern, hope? I guess it's all three. The 
Weekend College provided me with what I wanted and needed. Now it's gone. Thanks. 


‘hides — 


Harold E, Lambert 


“There | was, 
old Harold, 


finally going to a university.’ 


In response, President Stephen Horn 


assured Lambert that rumors about 
WEC’s cancellation were cerroncous. 

Horn wrote: “There has been a change 
in funding and it will mean that the im- 
plementation of this worthwhile concept 
will be spread over a longer period than 
if we had received a renewal of our 
original grant from the Chancellor's In- 
novalive Fund. 

“As you are, I feel very strong in sup- 
port of the WEC. Dr. Coppola and his 
associates have done a wonderful job in 
developing the first two courses. The 
concept originated when I stood in a 
registration line for two days during my 
first month on campus in the fall of 
1970. There I ran into a student from 
Needles traveling all the way to Long 
Beach to take a course in the evening. 
That didn't make much sense to me and 
Iam happy to say that Dr. Coppola and 
others have done much to remedy such a 
situation and to provide an opportunity 
for individuals such as yourself to 
achieve a university education. 

“California State University, Long 
Beach is committed to this approach—an 
interdisciplinary education which is 
convenient to many who have never had 
the opportunity to pursue a_ higher 
education. ~ 

The cancellation rumors began when 
anticipated state funds were not 
received. The rumors gathered  sub- 
stance when it was discovered that the 


by Vicky Howard 


WEC had closed shop in June and the 
entire staff had been let go. Then Dr. 
August F. Coppola resigned as dircctor 
of the WEC. The student newspaper. 
The Forty-Niner, carricd the story of 
the cancellation in the July 26, 1973 
igsuc. 

But many questions were still unan- 
swered. Why was the program can- 
celled, or postponed, when it was 
praised so highly by so many? Why did 
Dr. Coppola, the man who conccived the 
program, resign as ils directing father? 
Why all the fuss about one scemingly 
small program (which had only four 
classes in the overall plan)? 

What has the WEC proved to students, 
to faculty, to the community and to the 
administration? For one thing. it has 
successfully demonstrated some novel 
and innovative approaches to learning. 

The WEC is a unique, futuristic con- 
cept of education that was meant to at- 
tract a varied student body to the cam- 
pus during the weekends when_ the 
multi-million dollar institution normally 
would be deserted. 

The initial WEC proposal called for a 
two-year program. In its first year there 
were to be only two courses cach 
semester—four separate courses for the 
year. 

“There were three premises to be ob- 
served and tested,” said Jan A. Nevin, 
administrative assistant to the vice- 
president for academic affairs. “Those 


premises concerned the method of 
teaching, the uniqueness of the student 
clientele, and the holding of classes on 
the weekend.” 

The $175.0Q0 grant for this project, 
which came from the Chancellor's In- 
novative Fund. was the largest grant 
received for any single project in the 
state. 

The WEC’s opening semester, Spring 
1973, offered two classes, Explorations 
in Communication and Explorations in 
Cultural Creativity. Each class provided 
four units of lower-division credit, and 
instructors representing six different 
disciplines were present at cach class 
meeting. 

Explorations in Communication dealt 
with modes of human expression; Ex- 
plorations in Cultural Creativity in- 
volved the interaction of literature and 
the arts as reflections of cultural ex- 
perience. 

Each course was sel up on a four-hour 
schedule. The first hour consisted of a 
media presentation, followed by an hour 
of discussion. In the group discussion, 
the instructors were not present. They 
played an intricate part in the third 
hour, however, which was devoted to a 
faculty panel. The last hour was spent in 
the workshop activity where small 
groups of students, along with a faculty 
member, developed their own presen- 
tation for one of the following wecks. 

The WEC had planned to open two 
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“The difference between success 
and failure is the time put into it,” 
said Dr. Robert K. Rheinish, 
acting WEC director. 


new classes for the fall semester. This 
would have completed the four classes. 
The first was Explorations in Human 
Behavior, which would have involved 
the six disciplines of history, political 
science, sociology, marketing, education 
and psychology. Explorations in the 
Natural and Man-Made World, the 
second class, would have included the 
areas of chemistry, biology, physics, 
geology, civil engineering, and 
microbiology. Plans for these classes 
have been shelved, however, pending a 
solution to the funding problems. 

A video-lape on what some of the 
students of the WEC thought of the 
system was made by the staff of the 
spring semester. One participant said 
that the WEC made one feel that he was 
involved in a “litthe community.” For 


The answer lies in 


example, a shy person found that he was 
sooner or later drawn into the primary- 
group atmosphere, and he didn't feel 
threatened by it. 

There was a coming together of a great 
variety of people. Some—though not 
all—of the students had never taken a 
university class before. There was also a 
coming together of various age groups. It 
was an experience that none of these 
people will forget, they say. 

“It was a joyous thing to have hap- 
pened,” said Dr. Ingrid Aall, associate 
professor of art history, who participated 
with five other faculty members in the 
Explorations in Cultural Creativity 
course. “It was a unique challenge for 
students as well as for the professors. 

“The WEC is a unique experience in 
that there was no practical—or hardly 


“It won't be the s 
explains Jan A. Nevin, 
administrative assistant. 


same program, 


any economical—obstacle to intervene 
between the conception of an idea and 
the means by which to project it into 
practical realization. 


‘The WEC experience was a 
frightening experience on account of 
realizing how outmoded and_ con- 
servative our other courses appeared to 
be in comparison with the inventive 
freedom made possible with the resour- 
ces available in the WEC sct-up. 


“It also functioned as a vehicle of self- 
analysis and a reviewing of accepted 
pedagogical methodology. Personally, | 
can see that my way of teaching has 
benefited enormously from this ex- 
traordinarily intense experience. | con- 
duct my courses now with a more open 
eye to the student's needs....” 


On November 7, 1973, President Stephen Horn spoke before the 13th annual 
meeting of the American Association of State Colleges and Universities in San 
Diego. In reference to the WEC, he said, “I believe that it should be evident thal a 


general education between freshman colloquia and junior-senior seminars.” 

The Chancellor's office provided the first year of funding for the WEC, and it 
was assumed that it would fund the second year. Unfortunately, the whole fund 
was lost in the financial negotiations between the Chancellor's office and the ad- 
ministration. 

“We asked for $185,000," said Jan A. Nevin, administrative assistant to the vice 
president for academic affairs. “The Chancellor's office said that it was unlikely 
that they could fund that. They said that they could guarantee $100,000 with the 
possibility of adding $20,000 if the University could give good jusufication for the 
additional amount. 

Before confirmation of this amount, however, the Chancellor's office sent two 


university must invest substantial resources in developing alternative paths of 


just one word: money. 


representatives from the task force who said that they would only be able to pul up 
$90,000 and that CSULB would have to come up with the additional $95,000, 

“We couldn't maintain a semblance of the program al that amount,” said Nevin, 
“so we decided in our best interest not to do it for the $90,000 and do a poor job 
We decided to refuse to accept the grant.” 

When asked how the school was going to fund the WEC program, Nevin said, 
“Its going lo come out of our hides, that’s for sure!’ “We don't have that kind of 
moncy. 

“It won't be the same program. Dr. Rheinish is currently meeting with the 
facully, and he is working on the cost of the program now.” 

The fall semester is now passing through November, and the program scems no 
more developed than it was in July. The classes haven't gone through the 
curriculum committee; there has been no publicity; and the WEC isn’t even men- 
tioned in the schedule of classc 
going to come from to pay the 


They aren't even certain where the money is 
aculty. 


— 
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With all the praise for the WEC from 
the community, students, teachers and 
everyone else who participated in it, 
why was it postponed? The answer lies 
in just one word: moncy. 

Chancellor Glenn Dumke’s_ office 
provided the first year of funding, and it 
was assumed that it would fund the 
second year. The Chancellor's office 
thought otherwise. 

According to one administrative 
correspondence, Dr. Coppola resigned 
for personal reasons. “If you call in- 
tegrity personal,” said Coppola, “then | 
resigned for personal reasons. 

“It was successful, but the reduction 
in funds would not have provided the 
same quality in the program. | resigned 
because I would not compromise the 
quality of the program. 

“The lesser amount might have 
become even lesser, and I would have 
been stuck trying to pul on something. I 
just couldn't accept it. 

“My role was to plan it and make it 
work. It wasn't for me to worry about 
the financial-political situation.” 

When the funding for the second year 
went into negotiation, Coppola did in- 
deed become involved in the financial 
hassle. He told the Chancellor's office 
what the WEC needed for the program 
for the second year. When the Chan- 
cellor’s office replied that it couldn't 
provide that amount, a new budget was 
drawn up. After the second reduction in 
the amount of funds to be given, Dr. 
Coppola was asked if he could do it for 


“From my point of view, it is dead,”’ 
concludes Dr. August F.Coppola, 
creator and former director of the WEC. 


less and he said no. 

“The Chancellor's office never 
questioned the budget,” said Coppola, 
“but they were concerned with 
whether the school was willing to sup- 
port it. They wanted to be sure that it 
would continue. 

“I was doing the work and all they 
had to do was put in the money. 

“I had committed myself to the second 
year, but I needed more support. They 
had no concept of what was going on. 
They only saw the surface, not the work 
or the time that went into it. There was 
never any question in what we were 
doing, but they believed that they could 
pull it off for less.” 

Coppola added that he would have 
stayed on as the director of the WEC if 
the requested funds had been received. 

Where does the WEC go from here? 
It's hard to say, because funding is still 
uncertain. Whatever funding is found 
must come from the CSULB’s own 
resources. 

“The WEC is one element that is sym- 
bolic of change in higher education,’: 
said Dr. Robert K. Rheinish, director of 
Learning Resources and now the acting 
director of the WEC. 

“The difference between success and 
failure is the time put into it,” said 
Rheinish. “Given adequate entry skills 
and cnough time all students can master 
a learning task. 

“People are changing. The University 
must educate people for jobs that don’t 
exist now.” 


Budget restrictions will most likely 
cause a change in the WEC format. 
Rheinish has considered using com- 
mercially produced mediated college 
courses with professors being available 
to students for special help. He added 
that this would be quite different from 
the interdisciplinary format with six 
professors used last spring. 

“The WEC doesn't mean running a 
course on the weekend,” said Coppola. 
“The administration never really saw 
what was going on. What we had tried to 
do won't be pulled off again without 
money. 

“The new approach became the em- 
phasis; it was a unique approach to 
education.” 

No one knows for sure what direction 
the new WEC program will take. It will 
still concentrate its efforts in attracting 
the new clientele, holding classes on the 
weekend, and working toward new ap- 
proaches to education. 

“It looks pretty dead to me,” said Cop- 
pola. “The administration is trying to 
sell something with nothing behind it. 
They are playing on the WEC’s suc- 
cess.” 

According to Coppola, they are going 
to find it difficult to duplicate the same 
quality of the WEC program because 
there were no maps left for others to see. 
Much of the program still lies in the 
minds of Coppola and the rest of his 
staff. 

“From my point of view,” said Cop- 
pola, “it is dead." 
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EET 
Dr. Amy, 
the Psychic 


by Rim Robinson 


Tarot cards? ESP, trance, seance, or 
meditation? How about automatic 
writing and table rapping ? 

Sounds mysterious doesn't 
it?—straight out of one of those 1936 
horror films on the late, late show. 

Dr. Amy practices all these things. Ex- 
cept Amy’s neither mysterious nor the 
leading lady in one of those misleading 
flicks. 

In fact, she’s as far away from a 
mysterious image as Whistler's Mother, 
Grandma Moses or Dwight Eisenhower. 

Yet Dr. Amy is a psychic. 

Give Dr. Amy your ring and she'll tell 
amazingly true stories about you. 

She uses psychometry, the use of a 
personal article such as a ring, to contact 
the spiritual “guides” of an individual, 

Amy Merritt Kees Johnson has a 
background that inevitably marks her as 
a psychic. 

She attributes her psychic powers to 
her faith in Christianity. She believes 
that she receives direct communication 
from Christ, Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
Elijah and John the Baptist. 

Her friends call her “Dr. Amy” 
because she studied with Unity, Univer- 
sal Church of the Master. She also 
studied comparative religions and the 
Bible at Compton City College. She says 
that in 1964 she received a Doctor of 
Divinity degree from a Dr. Hunter of Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. John Loeschen, an expert on 
religions and a professor in the Religious 
Studies department at CSULB, questions 
the academic validity of Dr. Amy's 
14 


degree. 

The Doctor of Divinity degree, 
Loeschen said, is an honorary, 
professional degree usually given to a 
person after he or she has received the 
academic Ph.D. at an accredited in- 
stitution, 

“That degree (Dr. Amy's) is absolutely 
useless academically. Degrees are not 
conferred by individuals but by ac- 
credited colleges. Anyone can get a Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree for $15 and 
without spending one day in class.” 


According to Dr. Amy, ‘Persons 
studying for a Doctor of Divinity degree 
go much deeper into philosophy, parap- 
sychology, comparative religions, 
healing and counseling.” 

She has extended these abilities to 
study more complicated psychic 
spheres, which are her powers as a 
medium, mystic and psychic surgeon, 

As a psychic surgeon, Dr. Amy has 
had many experiences, but one stands 
oul; 

“A little girl came to me,” said Dr. 
Amy, “the night before she was to have 
surgery on her cancerous throat. 

“IT told her that she would not have 
surgery. She didn’t believe me and went 
to the hospital the next morning, 

“She called me that same day and said 
the doctors were amazed that there 
wasn't any cancer and surgery was can- 
celled. She was overwhelmed.” 

Amy has utilized her powers as a 
medium in diverse ways, which even in- 
cluded aid to a business associate. 

“My daughter and I, through psychic 
information and automatic writing, map- 
ped an entire field of oil wells for a man 
in Parsons, Kansas, a place we've never 
been. He was quite successful.” 

Dr. Amy's first realization of her 
powers came when she was seven years 
old. 

“My mother had just passed away,” 
she said. “I was lying in bed, listening to 
the silence, when, for a flecting moment, 
my mother’s face floated before me. I 
knew then that destiny had begun the 
bridge by which I would connect two 
worlds.” 

At 17 she seriously injured her spine 
by falling off a hay wagon when it was 
struck by a car. Within two years she 
became a hunchback. The doctors said 
she would be an invalid by 40. 

“At 21 1 felt I couldn't go on,” she 
said. “Dishes were slipping from my 
hands, migraine headaches became 
more intense. I used to lie on my divan 
and cry all day long.” 

Then, 14 years after her first psychic 
vision, she experienced a second vision. 
“The spirit of a gigantic Indian brave 
materialized on my wall and said, ‘I will 


help you. Call me whenever you need 
M@, 

(Dr. Amy and her followers believe 
that everyone has spiritual guides which 
show themselves to the individual when 
they bring messages. These guides have 
distinct faces, according to Dr. Amy, and 
are usually members of an intensely 
spiritualistic. people such as the 
American Indians, Moslems and Hin- 
dus.) 

“That evening, as I lay in bed, my 
distorted spine sent fiery pain through 
my limbs as I prayed: ‘Dear God, You 
showed Abraham the way. Now show 
me the way. Heal me and I will dedicate 
the rest of my life to You.’ 

Early the next morning, Dr. Amy said 
she got up and the pain seemed loess in- 
tense. She said her back began to heal 
shortly after that first night she prayed 
to God for help. At 59, she now stands 
and walks just as she did before her ac- 
cident. 

Keeping her promise of dedicating her 
life to God, she is founder and bishop of 
the Tzaddi Creative Center, a 
spiritualistic church in Garden Grove. 

Rose Bocke, portly and muumuu-clad, 
who is one of Dr. Amy's co-workers at 
the church, also had an experience 
which marked her as psychic to many. 
Hers occurred at birth, 

“I was born with veils, or what doc- 
tors term “‘caul.’’ I had seven layers of 
skin from the placenta lining over my 
face; seven veils like Salome,” Rose said 
with a pleased expression on her 
cherubic face. Some people believe that 
anyone born with veils is automatically 
psychic, she said. 

“T accept this idea,” she said, “but I've 
never found anything scientific to prove 
or disprove it. Actually, I’ve never 
bothered to look into it. I just know that 
that’s the way I am.” 

When only three, Rose was making 
predictions with her limited vocabulary. 
She said her family was her strongest 
skeptic. 

“I would say, ‘Grandma's coming, 
Grandma's coming, even though she 
wasn't expected. My older brothers 
thought I was silly. About an hour later 
there was a knock on the door and there 
stood Grandma.” 

Rose met Dr. Amy about cight years 
ago al a spiritualistic and metaphysical 
convention in San Francisco. 

They were together on a committee in 
which they organized a program to teach 
drug-users how to get a healthier and 
less expensive high by utilizing their 
psychic abilities instead. Rose said the 
program's results proved people could 
be taught to develop their psychic 
abilities, which she believes everybody 
possesses. 


“Some people don't know how to use 
it,” said Rose. “Others let it lie dormant 
while still others are afraid to use it.” 

“We have classes to teach people how 
to develop their own psychic abilities,” 
said Rose, “so they won't need to 
depend on others for guidance.” 

Rose believes that if people would 
develop this talent “Hfe would be easier, 
school would be easier and decision- 
making would be easier.” She said it 
simply takes the worry out of life. 

She and Dr. Amy believe that psychic 
abilities are a gift from God and should 
be used. 

Rose has lectured at parapsychology 
foundations and several colleges, in- 
cluding CSULB, San Diego State and 
Golden West. 

Religious groups on campus have 
quite diverse reactions to the Christian 
psychics, Amy and Rose. 

Pat Means, a Christian and a Campus 
Crusade for Christ representative who 
has lectured at CSULB, sees the belief in 
spiritual guides as having faith in false 
prophets. 

“You can put your faith in a number 
of objects,” he said. “But | wonder at the 
worthiness of that object. For me, God is 
the only worthy object of my faith.” 


Dr. Amy counters, however, that she 
doesn't put her faith in her guides, but is 
open for their messages. She then has 
the free will to do what she may with 
that information. 

“I pray to God,” said Dr. Amy, “put 
my faith in God and believe in His word 
only. 

“He (Pat Means) doesn’t seem to 
know all there is to know. It's like the 
blind leading the blind. But if he’s sin- 
cere and doesn't judge, and if he puts 
love in his work, then he’s all right.” 

Ron Levacy, a teaching member of the 
Students’ International Meditation 
Society at CSULB, supports Dr. Amy's 
view. 

“As far as psychic phenomenon is 


concerned,” said Levacy, “it's obvious: 


it’s there. For myself, anything is 
possible. If a person has a potential for 
it, it should be developed. 

“I’m not saying that everyone can fly 
on a carpet or see through walls. But I 
do believe that some people have this 
potential.” 

Dr. Amy can't “fly on a carpet or see 
through walls,” but what she can do 
may seem just as strange to many 
people. 

Dr. Amy said she performed psychic 
surgery on a little girl’s cancerous throat. 
A Christian Science representative at 
CSULB said that they believe in healing 
too, but through prayer instead of 
psychic phenomenon. 


Christian Scientists believe that “if a 
man is spiritually perfect, as God 
created him, then sickness has to be a 
lic.’ They pray for a person to realize 
what they are feeling as sickness is 
material illusion and not spiritual 
reality. 

Dr. Gail Shoup a sponsor for the 
Christian Science campus chapter, ex- 
plains how the Christian Science view 
of healing differs from Dr. Amy’s belief 
in faith healing: 

“Instead of depending on blind faith, 
take ita step further and understand that 
God did create you and held you perfect. 


“As far as the Christian Science 
parallel (to psychic surgery), there are 
authenticated, documented instances of 
healing illnesses such as cancer.” 

His religion holds that healing can be 
done directly through “an enlightened 
understanding of God" and without 
psychic intervention, 

Dr. Amy admits that people wouldn't 
come to a psychic if they didn't have a 
need for guidance. Rose said that people 
come to her because they're questioning 
something in their lives or they want 
confirmation of a message. 

Strange happenings and unusual 
events are frequently associated with the 
psy¢hic world, A glass moving unaided 
by a visible force across a table might 
make a few persons’ eyes bug. But to 
Rose, telekinesis, the movement of an 
inanimate object by extreme con- 
centrations of energy, is usual and hap- 
pens daily. But she does consider one 
thing strange: 

“The weirdest thing I've ever come 
across is people who claim to have 
highly developed powers and don't.” 

Because Rose is a psychic doesn't 
mean she endorses anyone who claims 
to be a psychic. She said there are a lot 
of frauds in this profession, just as there 
are in any profession. “It's a fad now 
and everybody wants to get on the band 
wagon, she said. 

At a recent psychometry session, Bar- 
bara Qualls admits that she was skep- 
tical: at first, but not quite so skeptical 
after the session. 

“It wasn't as phony as I thought it 
would be,” Qualls said. “Dr. Amy said 
I'm the type of person who has to get 
away to the country in order to stand the 
city, and I am. I go camping a lot and I 
know I don’t show this in my ap- 
pearance. Dr. Amy’s closeness to the 
truth was frightening.” 

Today the psychic world is enjoying 
wide attention and publicity. Those who 
play an intricate part in this world hope 
that people will be able to discriminate 
between the real psychics and the 
frauds. 


Improving your chances for a job. 


You received your coveted sheep skin 
four months ago. Perhaps after the 
traditional ceremony you went to your 
parents’ house for a celebration dinner 
or out for a special evening with some 
friends. 

Maybe you just went home, threw 
open the door and gave a long, loud, un- 
controlled shout. 

No more getting up at four in the mor- 
ning to cram in an extra hour or two of 
study. Nor would you have to stare with 
blood-shot eyes at some exam while 
your heart pounds like a piston engine at 
full rev. You need never again walk into 
a Classroom with that psuedo air of con- 
fidence while somewhere in the back of 
your mind a wild man is whispering 
frantic messages of self-assurance. 

You passed of course. Who cares how 
or why; it’s finally over! 

So you took two weeks vacation and 
thought out exactly what you wanted to 
do and the least amount of money you 
would be willing to trade for your four 
years of “work."’ When you settled down 
to the business of finding a job, you 
grabbed up the want ads in the In- 
dependent, Press-Telegram and the Los 
Angeles Times and sat down to make a 
list of all the jobs you were interested in 
and felt qualified for. You ended up 
with a list of five firms, drew up a 
resume for cach of them and settled 
back to await their responses. 

A month dragged by without one 
reply. But you had not been idle. You 
checked the paper each day and made 
many Calls, but they all wanted at least 
one year of experience in one thing or 
another. Anyway, they did not need you. 
There were too many others who met 
the requirements and more. 

You tried one of those big job agen- 
cies. The ones with plush decor and 
promises, soft phone voices which 
thrilled at the mention of a degree but 
greeted you with hard faces and cold 
facts when you came in with your high 
hopes pinned on a paper reading 
“Liberal Arts Degree.’ Or perhaps you 
had been smart. You had _ taken 
something safe. Economics, perhaps. 

“Have you had any business cour- 
ses?” 

“No.” 

“What office machines can you 
operate?” 

“A typewriter.” 
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by Nancy McKinney 


“How fast do you type?. . .Maybe you 
can practice and pick up your speed. 
What about a sales job or a receptionist’, 
.. Your degree? Well, of course, it means 
something, but it would mean more if 
you had some experience or some 
sellable skills. This time of year 
everyone has a degree in his hands.” 

As you sat there, hands folded and 
face plastered with a silly smile, trying 
to appear knowledgeable, somewhere in 
the back of your mind that little man is 
screaming, ‘Why in the hell did you go 
four years to college?’ You did not have 
an answer then. You don't even have 
one now. 

Trying to provide some answers for 
California State University, Long Beach 
alumni and student body is the Career 
Planning and Placement Center. 
Established in 1950, the Center has seen 
an ever-increasing demand for its ser- 
vices. Approximately 2500 graduating 
students and an equal number of alumni 
utilize the Center each year. Group and 
individual counseling, on-campus in- 
terviews and instruction on drawing up 
resumes are just some of the services 
provided at the center. 

“Our emphasis has always been on 
placement. Getting jobs for our 
graduating seniors is the first priority.” 
said Ed Babbush, director of the Center. 


What Babbush and his associates have 
found is an urgent need for students to 
seek advice on the job market before 
going too far into a specialized field of 
study. 

“Many pcople are finding that the 
only thing they can do is postpone their 
graduation or return to school in order to 
make themselves more attractive to 
potential employers,” said Babbush. 

Although the Liberal Arts major is the 
hardest to place, some usually “safe” 
majors are in trouble now. 

“Economics, for instance, used to be 
big,” Babbush said. “But unless the 
student has some business courses or 
work experience in that field he will 
have a difficult time finding a job 
because he has no specific skill.” 

The picture for Liberal Arts majors is 
particularly dim. 

“The government used to be a big em- 
ployer for this group, taking about 18 per 
cent of our graduates,’ Babbush said. 


“In recent years the government has 
decreased its number of jobs, and those 
getting the positions available must have 
high test scores.” 

What is being done to save students 
from the frustration of finding them- 
selves “unemployable” after completing 
a four-year course of study? 

The Center is beginning to shift its em- 
phasis from that of placement to both 
carecr planning and placement. It is at- 
lempling to encourage freshman and 
sophomores to seek carcer counseling 
early in their academic program. 

Not originally a part of its program, 
the Center is developing a film library 


_ showing graduates on the job. Students 


who are interested in a particular field 
van view a film of what actually hap- 
pens on the job and what they would do 
on a day-to-day basis. The most recent 
addition to the library is a film on 
becoming a coroner. Sparing no details, 
it is not a film, or a job, for the 
squeamish. 

The Center makes available in- 
formation on every major employer in 
the nation. Through its Vocational 
Reading Library il provides a synopsis of 
cach company’s history and function as 
well as listing the types of skills sought. 

The Center's staff is doing the work of 
one three times its number. Along with 
their regular counseling dutics they 
speak to on- and off-campus groups on 
the employment outlook of interest to 
them. 

They are attempting to compile a list 
of problems encountered by graduates 
in (a) finding a job and (b) afterwards. 
This information will be fed back to the 
students via the faculty. 

Job seminars have been planned. Most 
notable is a Career Day Seminar for 
women to be held April 29. Women 
from all parts of the business world will 
give women students an insight into 
what jobs, and difficulties, await them. 
Minority and women counselors are 
available to acquaint these students with 
the discrimination they may face and 
how best to deal with it. 

Minority students may experience in- 
ternal stresses not felt by their white 
counterparts: these problems are 
discussed with the minority counselor in 
an attempt to diminish any false feelings 
of inadequacy. 


This semester the Center is ex- 
perimenting with video tape interviews. 
The students’ participation in a filmed 
mock interview enables them to see 
themselves with the critical eye of a 
potential employer. This method is to 
build the self-confidence necessary in 
today’s competitive job market. 

Video tapes will be used in an even 
more interesting way. Students with job 
opportunities in distant locations save a 
long, expensive trip by taping an in- 
terview and sending it instead. 

“Teaching candidates can have a tape 
made during their student teaching. It 
would be 15 minutes of a typical day 
and could be sent to the school boards 
as a sample of their ability,’ said Bab- 
bush. 

Although the films will be in black 
and white, Babbush hopes to have the 
capability soon to move to color. 

Where is the Center going from here? 

Babbush has drawn up a ‘‘Co- 
operative Education” plan. It provides 
for students to work in government 
agencies or in private industry while at- 
tending school. The student would alter- 
nate—one semester on the job and the 
next in the classroom. 

“It will take longer to graduate,” Bab- 
bush admits, “but the experience of put- 
ting classroom theory into practice will 
greatly benefit the student. It will make 
education more meaningful, and the 
student will not be doing just busy 
work,” 

Babbush believes that this plan will 
be the trend for the future. The student 
will also acquire the valuable work ex- 
perience so many jobs require. 

Although the Center is doing a good 
job,, it still can do little for those 
students with degrees in the Liberal 
Arts, the largest school on campus. Its 
major shortcoming is that it has not 
made its presence sufficiently felt by the 
student body. 

Those who have found their way to 
the Center have discovered that it is not 
a magic shop which provides jobs 
automatically. A large part of job hun- 
ting depends on the individual's deter- 
mination. You will not necessarily walk 
out with the job you had in mind. In 
fact, you may walk right back into the 
classroom. A degree no longer guaran- 
tees a job. Neither does the Center. 
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Wanted for Immediate 
Opening 

Position: Surgeon 

Salary: $20,000—$30,000 a 
year 

Duties: Preform delicate 
operations on human beings 
Qualifications: Four year 
degree in Biology from an ac- 
credited institution. 

N@  INTERNSHIB SOR  GEX= 
PERIENCE NECESSARY. 
Contact: Big City Hospital 


ty 5 


oes this want ad seem a little ab- 
surd? Why? Aren't the thousands of 
students graduating each semester 
seeking important jobs doing so without 
benefit of any work experience or in- 
timate knowledge of the position for 
which they apply? 
Certainly, medicine is a_ highly 
specialized field and no one would like 
to be operated on by someone who's 


>. 


A moving ti 
Internships launc 
Into the com 


by Nancy McKinn 


only experience with an open wound is 
a cut while shaving the face—or legs. 
What if you had a physican who skipped 
the chapter on incisions or discovered in 
the midst of operating on you that this 
area of medicine just isn’t his thing. 

The prospect of such an incident ever 
occurring is practically non-existent 
because of the extensive training af- 
forded to doctors before they begin ac- 
tual practice. This kind of ‘real world”’ 
education has been traditionally lacking 
in most liberal arts institutions. Today, 
however, we are seeing a relatively slow, 
but steady retreat from the “ivory tower” 
form of institutionalized learning 
towards applied, community-involved 
education. 

Internship programs are at the 
vanguard of this movement. It is not a 
new idea, but it is one which is causing 
considerable excitement among both 
faculty and students at California State 
University, Long Beach. 

Why this enthusiasm? The answers 
are many. Students are no longer being 
limited to classroom analogies and text- 
book learning. They are supplementing 
these necessary learning techniques 
with their own experiences. They are 
able to discover before graduation (1) 
exactly how the words in that $10.95 text 
book relate to living human beings and 
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not always categorized, neat situations; 
(2) if their course of study is too narrow 
or limited; (3) their areas of weakness 
and strength, both educational and per- 
sonal; (4) specific areas where their in- 
dividuality would be most effective and 
rewarding to an employer and to them- 
selves. They gain the invaluable work 
experience that employers are always 
clammering for today as well as 
developing working relationships with 
established professionals. 

The internships at CSULB are varied. 
Some teachers in a host of departments 
require students to do volunteer work as 
a prerequisite to an “A” or “B” grade. 
Most of the established departmental 
field experience programs are on an 
elective basis, with the student in- 
terviewed by the program’s director(s) 
before being allowed to register. In a 
very few departments, such as Social 
Welfare and Urban Studies, the courses 
are required for a degree or certificate. 
In the past, these types of courses have 
been almost solely utilized in graduate 
schools. The majority of internships at 
CSULB are open to undergraduates as 
well as graduate students. Some jour- 
nalism interns are among the very few 
who are paid a salary while learning on 
the job. Most students receive only unit 
credit. 


ocial Welfare is challen 
ging students with the sights, 
sounds, feel and agony of 
reality, not just its textbook 
form. 


Among the oldest internship programs 
on campus is’ Social Welfare. 
Established in 1958 by Dr. David 
Drusler, the program began with one 
seminar of eight students, including the 
department's present chairman, Erma 
Hutton. It has grown to six seminars of 
nine to ten students. Sixty-six Social 
Welfare majors are now in 26 agencies 
throughout Los Angeles and Orange 
counties. 

Professor Hutton speaks with visable 
pride in the accomplishments of her 
department. When Social Welfare depar- 
tments across the country were told to 


prepare a B.A. degree program for direct 
practice in the Social Work field in 1971, 
CSULB’s undergraduate program was 
being certified. It already had a viable 
field study course. Formal accreditation 
is expected this year. The department is 
one of only two California public 
colleges with this distinction. CSULB 
students in graduate school are a step 
ahead of those from other colleges 
because of this certification. In addition 
they are entitled to a higher-job entry 
level classification outside of California. 

Hutton and Professor Warren Ponsar, 
director of the Field Experience course, 
agree that it is the “heart and guts” of 
the Social Welfare program. 

“Students are tired of so much sitting 
and listening and not enough doing,” 
Hutton firmly states.Professor Ponsar 
nods in agreement and explains exactly 
what students are ‘doing’ and the 
nature of the course. 

Open to seniors and second-semester 
juniors, the course runs over a two 
semester period with the student 
receiving five units per semester. 
Grading is on a Pass/Fail basis. The in- 
terns are supervised in the field by 
professional social workers and helped 
by their seminar professors to relate 
field experience to classroom theory. 
Each student handles approximately 
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five cases assigned by an agency and 
puts in a minimum of eight hours per 
week. 

After moving on to other topics, 
Professor Hutton frequently returned to 
illustrate the value of the internship 
program. She said that perhaps the most 
important aspect of this and many other 
internships is that the student finds out 
his suitability for a specific line of work 
before graduation. 

“Many students are interested in 
human services,’ she said, “in doing 
things for others.’ But some discover too 
late that although they have the desire to 
serve, something is lacking, some 
needed element to make the job 
fulfilling and personally satisfying. 

One of the students participating in 
the course this semester is Kate 
Garrigan, a senior Social Welfare major. 
She is working at the California In- 
stitution for Women in Fontera. 

Stationed at the Reception Guidance 
Center, a facility on the prison grounds 
but separated from the main prison, 
Garrigan receives all committees before 
they are formally interned. It is the job 
of the Center's staff to interview the new 
arrivals and “‘guide them over to the 
prison.” 

“We let them know what kinds of jobs 
are available in the prison,” Garrigan 
said. “We evaluate their attitude toward 
prison, find out if they want to go back 
to school and complete their education 
and generally discover their needs and 
desires.” 

She explained that there are two types 
of women who go through the Center: 
straight committees and “Z”’ cases. 

“The ‘Z’ cases come from the Courts 
before sentencing, usually for a 90-day 
period. They are interviewed and given 
a psychological and social evaluation. It 
is really thorough,” she said. 

The evaluations along with the recom- 
mendations of the Center’s counselors 
are sent back to the courts which then 
decide the type of institution the defen- 
dents are to be assigned to and the 
length of imprisonment. 

Garrigan is highly enthusiastic over 
the program and her placement. She has 
been strongly impressed by the coun- 
selors she has observed. “They go out of 
their way to do what they can for the 
prisoners. They are straight forward 
with them without being brutal,” she 
said. 

What made her choose a woman's 
prison for her internship? 

“I had worked with juveniles in a 
probation agency as a volunteer a year 
ago,” she said. “I didn’t like working 


with juveniles and thought I might enjoy 
working with adults..1 love it. I'm 
definitely going to go into corrective 
counseling.” 

One of the primary purposes of an in- 
ternship is to get feedback on the 
adequacy of the traditional academic 
program. Along these lines, Garrigan ob- 
served, “I’m uneasy in an interviewing 
situation. I took Interviewing (a Social 
Welfare course) but the class doesn't 
work. You find that some of the 
techniques don’t apply and you forget 
the others, at least I have. The in- 
terviewing course would be more 
beneficial if there were more (op- 
portunities for) interviewing. I con- 
ducted only one.” 


he Urban Studies program 


has discovered who the “they” 
are who are running the 
government. Some of “us” are 
learning how it’s done. 


Like Social Welfare, the principle ob- 
jective of the Center for Urban Studies is 
to get students in touch with that world 
they only read about. Its director, Dr. 
Richard Outwater, sees the Center as 
“attempting to be outgoing, to reach out 
to the community and become _ in- 
volved.” 

Urban Studies is an interdisciplinary 
program which utilizes existing courses 
in a variety of departments. When these 
are found lacking to any great extent, the 
Center creates its own courses. 

Outwater, his conversation fluid and 
tinged with enthusiasm, thinks that 
students are excited and highly 
motivated by the program’s curriculum. 
He feels that the program is an “eye 
opening” experience for both students 
and faculty, for the latter because they 
too have been class room bound for too 
long. 

“The impact of an explanation is 
lessened in the classroom,” said Out- 
water. “Students need to see what the 
community is really like. Most find that 
although they've seen it before, they 
have never looked at it in quite the same 
way. 

Outwater concedes that this enlight- 
ment can occur in a classroom, but only 
to students with a high degree of 
motivation, something he feels is 
probably lacking. Field experience is 
“the kind of education that is retained. 


Students remember concepts and what 
is discussed. And it’s very rewarding in 
a relatively short time,” he said. 
Outwater opens a pamphlet on the 
Center and goes over the goals and pur- 
pose of each course with thoroughness, 
indicating an intimate knowledge with 
the successes and pitfalls of each. 
The Community Understudy Ex- 
perience Course at the Center and the 
Long Beach Project are two dynamic 
classes of student involvement which 
reach into all levels of government. 
Students in the Understudy course work 
in a variety of city, county and federal 
agencies throughout Los Angeles and 
Orange counties learning what makes 
the bureaucracy tick. Political and com- 
munity leaders are invited into seminar 
sessions to discuss policy making as 
well as to share the student's ex- 
periences and reports on their ab- 
servations and conclusions. Outwater 


says the only real problems encountered. 


so. far have been with students who lack 
the fine art of tact and who get 
someone's back up. But these incidences 
are infrequent, says Outwater, and the 
feedback from most participants is very 
good. 

The Long Beach Project is perhaps the 
most ambitious yet. It is a two-semester 
venture which is unique in concept. It 
provides for student participation in all 
the policy commissions and boards of 
Long Beach. “No other university,” 
states the project’s brochure, “has been 
successful in providing student input on 
such a broad basis in the local decision- 
making process.” 

Students are nominated for positions 
on one of the 11 boards and com- 
missions by Margaret Abudu, project 
coordinator. At the discretion of the City 
Manager they are appointed to all the 
major policy-making and _ advisory 
boards within Long Beach, such as the 
Harbor Commission, Mayor's Human 
Relations Commission, Transportation 
Commission, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity Board, etc. The student has all 
the privileges of commissioners except 
voting, admittedly a big exception. To 
keep down the incidences of students 
rushing in where wise men fear to tread, 
seminars are also held to provide a 
general understanding of the com- 
ponents of the city and to promote an 
understanding of and ability to identify 
sources of influences and possible con- 
flict in an urban system. Students also 
do intensive individual research into 
issues of concern to the area. 

Roger Ivy was involved in another Ur- 
ban Studies project. Ivy, along with 
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about a dozen other student volunteers 
from CSULB, worked at the South Coast 
Regional Conservation Commission this 
summer. 

“Student volunteers and interns do 
everything from filing, answering phone 
inquiries, reviewing applications to 
making personal inspections of con- 
struction sites,” he said. 

Ivy, who received a B.S. degree in 
public administration and_ political 


science, values the practical experience 
he gained with the Coastal Commission. 
“It’s made me realize,” he said, ‘that 


up from an administrative stand- 
point—all the administrative problems 


and the politics that occur in a 
bureaucratic agency.” 
The students’ efforts are greatly 


needed and appreciated by the com- 
mission. 

“Student volunteers have been in- 
valuable to the Coastal Commission,” 
said Melvin Carpenter, executive direc- 
tor of the South Coast Regional Com- 
mission. “We have had about a dozen 
CSULB students, mostly from the Urban 


Studies Program, who have’ been 
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Richard Ribar, a CSULB student intern on the South Coas| Regional Conservation 
Commission, checks a sile of construction lo sec whether a building would impede 
the view of the coastline. endanger wildlife. block access to the public beach, and 


various other clements which would 


coastline. ; 
you can't just look at things sim- 
plistically, without taking into con- 
sideration all the various factors which 
may contribute to the problem. It’s 
helping me develop a concept of plan- 
ning and public administration. For 
example, a lot of planners work only 
with form in cities—will a building fit in 
a certain space. They do not take into 
consideration any of the human aspects 
You have to think about how the law is 
going to affect people, how a large 
development would affect a residential 
community, whether there are any 
animals, flora, fauna, etc. 

“The practical involvement enabled 
me to see the real problems that come 


harm 


the conservation of the California 
significantly involved with the com- 
mission since it started.” 

“The south coast region is by far the 
largest of the six regional commissions,” 
said Dr. Robert Rooney, former 
executive director and current chairman 
of the south coast region. “In the past 
four months we've received about 1200 
building permit applications. Our staff 
is nowhere near the size that is 
necessary to handle the job. One way of 
getting around the problem of not 
having enough funds and staff was to 
ask for student volunteers. 

Rooney, who is an associate professor 
of economics at CSULB, has been ac- 
tively involved in environmental 


programs. He hopes to double student 
involvement by 1976. 


SULB Consultants are 
breathing new life into 
troubled businesses whose 


purpose is to give new hope to 
troubled communities. 


Gerald Ford, professor in the 
Marketing Department, sips coffee as he 
talks about the Special Topics course he 
has taught jointly with Professor Loren 
Raymond of Management for the past 
four and a half years. 

Ford is explaining to a graduate 
student the requirements for this three- 
unit course, “Directed Studies in Urban 
Entrepreneurship.’ This lofty title 
decorates an even higher purpose. The 
course provides the student, graduate or 
exceptional undergraduate, with an op- 
portunity to conduct directed research 
and provide consultation to small urban 
businesses on financing and operating 
their firms. 

Students put in 10 hours of field work 
per week. They must prepare brief 
periodic progress reports, maintain a 
consultants’ log and turn in a com- 
prehensive case report on their client at 
the end of the semester. 

Ford explains that the program was 
designed to provide free business con- 
sultation to small minority businesses 
with the specific purpose of 
strengthening the economic base of 
poverty areas. These consultants per- 
form a variety of functions, such as 
development of loan proposals (in- 
cluding pro forma income and expense 
statements and other analytical work); 
marketing planning and research; sales 
forecasting; and the development of 
plans and implementation strategies for 
company growth and development. 
Student teams may be involved in all 
these functions, or they may address a 
particular problem involving only one or 
two functions. 

Ford realistically points out that the 
students are not just giving; they are get- 
ting the opportunity for real life ap- 
plication of the theories and principles 
they have learned. They are also 
broadening their range of knowledge. 

Leaning back in his chair, Ford says, 
“Its been really exciting. Tremendously 
exciting for me as well. We have a 
variety of clients and, as for students, 
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we seem to get the cream of the crop.” 

After the student had left, Ford poin- 
ted out that he is typical of 40 per cent of 
the students passing through the 
program. This “typical student” happens 
to be a man in his forties with plenty of 
business background who is “not afraid, 
and is interested in getting involved in 
the community.” 

This kind of person is valued by Ford, 
who has only four students, two 
graduates and two “exceptional” un- 
dergraduates, in the class this semester. 

“It (the program) sounds exciting,” he 
says “but sometimes students are afraid 
to go out into the real world before they 
have to. It takes a bit of nerve. 

“The student has to recognize reality 
from a classroom situation. That is why 
we have to have a mature student. For 
most of these minority businessmen 
there will be only one chance, one 
business, their complete livelihood. The 
student must be a self-starter.” 

The student, however, is not expected 
to do everything on his own. The 
program is jointly administered by 
CSULB and by the South Central Im- 
provement Action Council (IMPAC), a 
non-profit minority business develop- 
ment agency funded by OMBE (Office 
of Minority Business Enterprises). Con- 
sultant teams, consisting of two mem- 
bers each, are formed from participating 
CSULB students and are assigned by 
IMPAC to specific minority businesses 
requiring management consulting 
assistance. IMPAC, Ford and Raymond 
provide general counseling. 
Professionals, tax consultants, certified 
public accountants, lawyers and bankers 
act as volunteer team advisers where 
special expertise is needed. 

As testament to the quality and 
motivation of his students, Ford 
estimates that in 80 per cent of the cases, 
students continue to help’ the 
businessman after the course has ended. 

While most of the clients provided by 
IMPAC are based in Los Angeles, Ford 
and Raymond are looking to the Long 
Beach community for support and 
clients that could find their program 
valuable. 

One way Ford has been able to rate 
the program's success is by the number 
of clients who have been telling their 
associates about the CSULB/IMPAC 
Consulting Service. These individuals 
have in turn contacted IMPAC for help 
from the program. 

“We have been more than satisfied 
with the program to date, in terms of 
both social and educational benefits,” 
Ford concluded. 


he roads leading to journ- 
alism internships are sparsely 
sprinkled with gold—with 
stops from Long Beach to Ger- 
many. 


Nearly all the internship programs on 
campus have placed their emphasis on 
the learning experience alone. On this 
point the Journalism Department is no 
exception. It has managed, however, to 
go one better. Many journalism interns 
“earn while they learn,” a rather prac- 
tical addition to a “real world” 
education. 

Jim Davis is one of three department 
professors involved with the interns. 
While readying his quarterly Journalism 
Review for distribution, Davis discusses 
the journalism internships. 

“What we are trying to do is create in- 
ternships for every aspect of journalism 
that students would be interested in,” he 
said. The positions run the gamut of 
journalism from magazines, 
newspapers, newsletters to radio, cable 
TV and public relations. 

The students perform a wide variety 
of duties in the role of intern. “When 
you get out and start a job it’s too late to 
find out your weaknesses,” says Davis. 
“We want to challenge students in as 
many areas as_ possible’ before 
graduation so the student becomes fully 
aware of his strengths and weaknesses.” 

Davis walks around the office cutting 
strings and carrying bundles while 
speaking. He sits down. only briefly 
losing the thread of conversation. “The 
most common expression of student in- 
terns,’ says Davis,” is that they learn 
more as interns than from the rest of the 
journalism program. Actually, this is 
rarely the case. Such a comment in- 
dicates the success of the educational 
program because it does not try to 
duplicate a professional job but prepares 
the student to assume one.” 

Speaking with an interesting blend of 
casualness and _ intensity, Davis 
enumerates still other factors which 
make an internship essential to a well- 
rounded education. He feels that an in- 
ternship should be considered as an ex- 
tension of the educational program. 

“It allows us to monitor how effective 
a job we are doing,” he said. Through 
the students and professional journalists 
who provide field supervision, the 
department receives feedback which 


enables its staff to re-evaluate courses 
and overall student preparation. One 
end result of this process has been the 
recommendation that majors take more 
photography courses. 

“We tell the student he needs to know 
certain things but that advice often is 
not effective,” admits Davis. “But in- 
ternships highlight areas for im- 
provement and the student comes back 
to the classroom dedicated to change 
those negative aspects.” 

The department's internship program 
has been very successful. Lorraine Mon- 
tes was selected as the first CSULB 
student to intern with the European 
edition of Stars and Stripes, a daily 
newspaper for American Armed Forces. 
She worked in Darmstadt, West Ger- 
many for eight weeks during the sum- 
mer and was paid $75 per week, plus 
housing and travel benefits. 

Of course, there are local internships 
on and off campus for which students 
receive both a salary and unit credit. 
Broadcast news internships offer unit 
credit and flexible hours along with the 
valuable experience of working on radio 
and T.V. 


omewhere a $50-an-hour 
psychiatrist is waiting for a 50- 
cent patient who is finding 
help at CSULB’s Psychology 
Clinic and satellites. 


The Community Psychology Clinic 
provides internships that are perhaps 
more obvious in their benefit to the com- 
munity than any other program. 

The Clinic serves as a training center 
for future psychological practitioners as 
well as offering low cost counseling to 
the community at large. It does not 
counsel CSULB students. 

Joe Beltran is a junior in his first of a 
two-year undergraduate’ training 
program. One of three training programs 
at the center, it is designed to train un- 
dergraduates to become employable 
mental health workers at the end of the 
B.A. degree program. 

Beltran is in the process of learning 
different therapy techniques. Most of 
the counseling is handled by second- 
year students, while other students ob- 
serve through a two-way mirror. 

Beltran says he is satisfied with the 
program so far. He plans to continue in 
it until he obtains a Ph.D. 


“This is one of the few best campus 
clinics around,” he said. “‘Where else 
could you go?” 

Jim Linden, director of the Clinic 
since 1970, explains some aspects of the 
Clinic’s program. 

“The purpose of the Clinic is to train 
students to do counseling and 
psychological therapy with the com- 
munity,” he said. “We handle about 500 
clients a year, mostly adolescents with 
mild behavior problems and adults. 
Serious problems are referred to 
professional agencies, 

The students are supervised by the 
Clinic’s faculty and, professional volun- 
teers. Clients are charged a fee based on 
their ability to pay, but no one is turned 
away because they can not pay. The 
average fee is two dollars per week. 

Clients are referred to the center not 
only by friends and relatives, but also by 
such agencies as police and probation 
departments, the Free Clinic, Drug 
Abuse Council, Community Planning 
Counsel, halfway houses, schools and 
many others. 

“The leaders of our sister social agen- 
cies in the area have been most en- 
thusiastic and supportive of the Clinic's 
work,” said Linden. 

The center considers as one of their 
main purposes the providing of trained 
minority personnel to service their com- 
munities. To this end the Clinic has 
begun satellite clinics. The House of 
Orizaba is a community-based clinic in 
a Chicano, middle-class Anglo neigh- 
borhood. Linden also hopes to get space 
for another clinic in the Martin Luther 
King Park, a new building complex un- 
der construction in a black community. 

These centers serve those who cannot 
come to the campus and help in training 
minority students to work with people 
in their communities. 

Second-year students also practice 
crisis-prevention therapy, going out into 
junior and senior high schools to con- 
duct “rap sessions.” These sessions are 
also held for pregnant girls and unwed 
mothers to give them a chance to discuss 
the problems they face. 

The second training program at the 
Clinic is designed for M.S. students. 
They are expected to put in 20 hours per 
week in a community agency and to see 
a small number of clients in the campus 
clinic. Says Linden, “The primary com- 
mittment of these students is to com- 
munity action and research.” 

M.A. students who have advanced to 
candidacy follow a somewhat traditional 
route. All of their time is spent secing 
cases at the Clinic and learning types of 


therapy intervention approaches. 

Helen Pasley, a senior, remembers a 
hyperkinetic girl she handled at the cen- 
ter: 

“She had a wide range of problems. I 
work with her parents to try to help 
them relate to her and I found a school 
that would meet her needs,” she said. 

Asked what she thought of the in- 
tership program, Pasley replied, “It’s the 
only place you can get this experience, 
and there is a lot to learn.” 

The students’ comments bear out a 
comment by Linden in his three-year 
progress report on the Clinic: 

“Students view the clinic as the most 
valuable educational experience of their 
academic careers. It is the only time they 
can try out in the real world concepts 
learned in the classroom.” 

Linden sees other benefits. for the 
student in this program. He says that 
seeing an emotionally-disturbed client 
begin to sort things out through his ef- 
forts, the student is given a sense of self- 
esteem and learns something about him- 
self. 


o down to the sea in 
ships, boys.’ Ocean Studies 
faculty and students are 
following this sage advice. 


“You say you heard someone yelling 
‘Go down to the sea in ships, boys.’ No, I 
don't think you have been studying too 
hard. It was probably Dr. Murry 
Daily—that associate professor of 
biology who’s director of the board of 
SCOSC—Southern California Ocean 
Studies Consortium. What am I talking 
about? Well. . .” 

Considered by some to be one of the 
more glamourous field experiences open 
to students, those prone to sea sickness 
may find “real world” education, in this 
case, a bit hard to stomach. 

The Nautilus, a 50-feet long vessel 
belonging to SCOSC and operated by 
the faculty and students of five Califor- 
nia State Universities and Colleges, is at 
the center of a growing ocean studies 
program. 

The ship can handle 15 to 20 students 
and has accommodations for overnight 
trips. It is widely used and is often 
booked up to five months in advance. 

Professor Kwan Ming Chan of 
CSULB’s Geology Department is one of 
many who has utilized the Nautilus to 


bring theory close to reality. His classes 
have studied the different temperatures 
of the ocean, especially the thermal 
pollution from power plants in the Seal 
Beach area. They have gone to various 
parts of the ocean to study its turbidity 
and clearness, the color and salinity of 
the water while learning to use many 
kinds of oceanographic equipment. 

Eight acres of land for an ocean 
studies center have been set aside by the 
City of Long Beach. It runs along the Los 
Angeles River Channel, near the Long 
Beach Fish and Game building, below 
Ocean Blvd., adjoining Queen’s Way 
Bridge. 

SCOSC plans to use the land to build: 
a dock to harbor its vessels and an in- 
stitution for teaching and research. 

We're not going to try to do a lot of 
open-ocean heavy research,” said Daily. 
“What we want to do is concentrate on 
the Los Angeles area and coastal zone 
management.” , 

The community will benefit from the 
student/faculty participation in this 
project by having additional help in 
solving coastal problems such as coastal 
erosion, electrical plant expansion, 
sewage outfalls and high-rise buildings. 
The student, on the other hand, will 
earn unit credit and experience. 

Of course, each of these programs ad- 
mit to a wealth of problems. They have 
all suffered from a lack of enough funds 
to provide a good supervisor-student 
ratio. In many of the programs student 
applications have been rejected, not by 
virtue of their qualifications, but simply 
due to the number of students one 
professor can satisfactorily supervise. 

There is one thing, however, that 
every internship programs can boast. It 
is that dedicated faculty and 
professional advisers have provided the 
students with the opportunity to see 
their profession as it really is, and 
frequently have put in more time and 
energy than they can be adequately 
financially compensated for. 


Why do they continue to help? 
Perhaps Professor Hutton had the an- 
swer when she _ described the 


professionals as ‘“‘committed, un- 
derstanding individuals who see this as 
a professional responsibility.” 

“They like to work with students on a 
personal level,” she added. “It's ex- 
citing, and they feel that they are par- 
ticipating in the future. We have always 
been indebted to the community for 
providing manpower, time and for 
caring about the student.” 

The various internship programs are 
tangible examples of that indebtness.i 
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The ups ANC 
of wareRbedds 


by Judy Turk 


Buying a water bed is no longer avant- 
garde, cool, freaky, or the “in” thing to 
do. It’s too late now— water beds have 
gone middle class. They are not only ad- 
vertised on local and network television 
stations, but they also are listed in the 
yellow pages. 

Water beds are becoming com- 
monplace. The average buyer is 35 years 
old and a college graduate, according to 
Innerspace, the first and largest maker 
of water beds. (They now use the term 
“flotation support.) Buyers are couples, 
homeowners and middle class. 

When water beds first went on the 
market in 1969, they seemed on the road 
to doomsville. Early advertising was 
based on sex. For example, one radio ad 
said: “There's two things better on a 
water bed, and one of them is sleep.” 
Another invited you to “come together 
on a water bed.” 

The term “water bed” not only 
aroused visions of erotism in some 
people's minds, but also was associated 
with the drug scene, since head shops 
advertised them, displaying the beds in 
wild, freaky settings. They simply were 
not “respectable.” 


Because of this, the water beds 
seemed doomed. There were other 
reasons, too. Cartoonists depicted 


smokers falling asleep in bed and almost 
drowning. Landlords, afraid of water 
damage or losing whole floors, evicted 
and barred tenants with the beds. Some 
freak shops attempted to cash in on the 
fad by selling low quality lines. 
Meanwhile, most major bedding com- 
panies rejected manufacturing water 


beds. The typical major manufacturer ‘ 


didn't want to risk being sued if any 
problems arose. Their involvement, al 
this time, would have certainly created a 
more acceptable image of the water bed. 

And, at the same time, magazines 
were publishing articles exploring just 
about every use of a water bed except 
sleeping. It was a surface to play mar- 
bles. It was a float for the pool. It was a 
lounge chair. It was a replacement for 
the air mattress used under sleeping 
bags. It was even a dance floor. Water 
beds were treated like just another fad. 
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They were even compared to the hula- 
hoop. 

The beds are more than just a fad, 
because they are enjoying more than just 
brief popularity. People are buying more 
and more, according to Innerspace. This 
company is now operating 27 retail 
stores in California, and President Hugh 
MacLean says it plans to establish 100 
nationwide franchised stores during the 
next year. Since 1971 (the year they star- 
ted distribution besides production of 
beds), Innerspace’s annual revenues 
have jumped from $100,000 to $1.5 
million, and this year’s gross is 
estimated to be $7 million. 

What happened to change the attitude 
about water beds? 

“They were marketed wrong at 
first...to0 much on the sex angle,” said 
Karen Falcon who works at Innerspace’s 
head office in Los Angeles. “They were 
something you bought while in college, 
and later you'd go back to a regular bed. 
A totally different kind of people are 
buying them from just six months ago. 
Now, a very large proportion are 
engineers and Los Angeles police.” 

“Everybody” is buying them ex- 
claimed Seymour Shenk, owner of the 
Spider Shop, a unique furniture store in 
Long Beach. “Business is fantastic, 
booming. Older people are buying them 
for sleep.” 

Currently, successful water bed stores 
stress sleep and therapeutic benefits. 
They are emphasizing that the bed con- 
forms to the body, causing cqual 
pressure at all points, tossing and turn- 
ing is tremendously reduced and arms 
don’t go to sleep. They say that you fall 
asleep much faster than on a regular 
mattress, and you need less sleep, be- 
cause you sleep deeper. 

Innerspace’s Huntington Beach store 
had sold eight beds on doctors’ prescrip- 
tions, according to Pam Hasbrook, store 
manager. Five were sold for back prob- 
lems, two for nervousness and one for 
an allergy. With a prescription, she said, 
water beds can be written off one’s in- 
come tax. 

Research is currently being done to 
find out the water bed's effect on 
pregnancy, insomnia, ulcers, childbirth 
and back problems. 

At least one water bed company, 
Water Works, is offering up to $350,000 
of insurance for its water bed customers. 
The fussy apartment manager can be 
more easily persuaded to allow the beds 
if the tenant has insurance to cover 
possible damages. 

Also, guarantees are given with beds. 
For instance, Water Works beds are 
guaranteed for life, their heaters for two 
years and anything else for one year. 

Another thing that probably changed 


the fate of the water bed is the new 
professional manner adopted by the 
stores. Water beds are displayed with 
the seriousness of conventional bedding 
stores. Now, the middle-aged couple 
need not feel out of place while shop- 
ping for a bed. 

So, the image of water beds has 
changed over the years. Water beds 
themselves have also changed. Actually, 
they have been around since 1938 in 
hospitals where they were used for 
treating burn patients. 

Charles Hall created the modern con- 
cept of the water bed in 1967 as a 
master’s project at California State 
University, San Francisco. Two years 
later he went into production with In- 
nerspace. 

At first, the beds were more or less 
primitive sacks of water, Now, a frame is 
said to be very important, It is recom- 
mended because without one you are 
sleeping on stretched vinyl and not en- 
joying the full impact of sleeping on 
water. Another advantage of the frame is 
that it can be lined with vinyl to catch 
the water in case of a leak. Also, there 
needn't be any stress on seams with a 
frame. Foam pads were introduced as a 
protection from the cold, but they also 
can destroy the full effect. Now, a heater 
is recommended. 

Although the vinyl used for the beds 
is difficult to puncture, some beds have 
sprung spectacular leaks from faulty 
seams. Some fires have been caused 
from the water reaching electrical outlets 
and heating units. 

The newest thing in water beds is the 
sonic level massage unit. It sends sound 
waves through the water making it swirl. 
“It's like getting a full body massage,” 
said Hasbrook, “or being in a jacuzzi 
without being wet.” 

Since water bed (with frame and 
heater) prices range from about $11 to 
$500, a prospective customer would be 
wise to do a little experimenting—feel 
the weightlessness, the softness, the 
swirliness, and the waves, too. Some 
stores now rent beds. The Holiday Inn, 
Hyatt House, Hilton, Mariot, Sheraton 
and Roadway Inn are some of the motel 
and hotel chains that now offer rooms 
with water beds. Managers report that 
rooms in which water beds are placed 
are usually filled. Most customers are 
couples, but some business men also 
choose the water beds. 

Innerspace statistics reveal that per- 
sons buying water beds consist of five 
per cent physicians, ten per cent 
educators, ten per cent executives and 
management people, four per cent 
lawyers and three per cent accountants. 
Perhaps the water bed is even becoming 
a status symbol. 
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plifting becomes 
eu Ki vas 


by Demis Flercher 


One day last year, administrators of the 
49er Bookstore were involved in a 
management meeting when a fight 
broke out between two students near 
the checkstands. While the ad- 
ministrators and most other people in 
the store turned their attention to the 
fight, a friend of the two involved in the 
hassle was walking from the bookstore 
with several stolen records. He was 
caught before he escaped with the mer- 
chandise but the plan to use the “fight” 
as a decoy was effective in turning at- 
tention away from the shoplifter. 


he problem of shoplifting is an ever- 
increasing problem in the Long Beach 
community. And it is difficult to combat 
the problem because shoplifters are of- 


ten sophisticated in their methods. They ~ 


vary much in background, monetary in- 
come and personality. Some of the most 
innocent looking people are sometimes 
the most professional of thieves. 

The 49er Bookstore has not had as 
much trouble with theft as many 
bookstores on other university cam- 
puses, according to bookstore ad- 
ministrator Lyle Bartlett, but the 
problem has been serious enough to 
justify methods to deter shoplifters. 
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Until about a year ago, the bookstore 
used a closed circuit camera device to 
watch shoppers in the store. The 
cameras were removed because they 
were not very effective in fighting the 
theft problem. A person would have to 
watch the camera constantly to pick up 
any suspects. And, the camera system 
made many honest students feel as if 
they were mistrusted. Now the 
bookstore employs security guards to 
watch shoppers who are suspected of 
shoplifting. 

The 49er Bookstore is a non-profit 
organization run by the University so it 
is important to keep theft at a minimum 
so the store does not lose money. 


“There is littke markup in textbooks so 
if one book is stolen, ten books must be 
sold to cover the loss,” said Bartlett. 

“Some of the universities in the East 
have gone to counter service to sell 
books because of the tremendous theft 
problem when the serve-yourself 
method was used. This system cuts 
down on shoplifting but is expensive 
and very slow, Thirty or forty clerks are 
needed behind every counter to serve 
the students,” explained Bartlett. 


“Our problem at Long Beach will not 
force us to take this type of action.” 


The loss of books in the bookstore 

may seem like a minor problem but 
shoplifting costs Long Beach residents 
millions of dollars each year. And 
methods to combat the growing problem 
are expensive. Trained personnel are 
paid by many retail firms to watch shop- 
pers and spot shoplifters. 
Casually walking toward the store exit, 
a well-dressed, middle-aged man was 
being followed in a local Long Beach 
department store by Frank Gorman of 
the Commercial Services Security Com- 
pany. Gorman carefully watched every 
move the man made until he left the 
store then quickly placed him under 
arrest. The gentleman was a shoplifter 
who was spotted in the jewelry depart- 
ment by Gorman’s trained eye. He was 
stealing expensive items through the 
use of an electromagnetic ring on his 
finger. After the ring would attract 
costly metal jewelry, the thief would ex- 
pertly slide the jewelry into his side 
coat pocket. After the arrest was made 
by Gorman, the shoplifter was searched 
and $6500 worth of jewelry was found 
in his pocket. 


FE... such as this occur often in the 


life of a retail security agent. Local retail 
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firms and security companies train 
many security personnel each year in an 
effort to cut down on losses duc to 
shoplifting. Shoplifting has become the 
number-one cause for company loss in 
the retail business within the past nine 
years, according to local and national 
statistics. 

“Over the past few years, shoplifting 
has become the retail firm’s most serious 
problem,” explained Bud Dye, western 
region director for the J.C. Penny Co.'s 
Treasury Stores. “Millions of dollars are 
spent to try to prevent theft but the 
problem continues to grow each year. 
And the worst part is the honest con- 
sumer must pay for the losses through 
higher retail prices.” 

In a six-month period from June, 1970, 
through January, 1971, the J.C. Penney 
Company lost approximately $1.5 
million because of theft. Sears, the 
largest retail operation in the world, lost 
approximatcly $2.8 million in the same 
period. These figures amounted to 
nearly 60% of the total loss suffered by 
these companies. Breakage, mismarked 
items, refunds and cashier errors make 
up the larger portion of the remaining 
40% . 

Because of the large amounts of 
money at stake, both shoplifters and 


store security forces have become much 
more sophisticated. Specialized 
techniques in both areas have developed 
far beyond the days of the petty thief 
who worked alone and was frequently 
arrested for stealing $3 items. Shoplif- 
ting “rings” exist so professional thieves 
can quickly “unload” stolen mer- 
chandise. 


o counteract the shoplifting rings, 
security forces have formed groups of 
their own. As many as 50 security agents 
may be working in a large Long Beach 
retail store trying to catch professionals 
in action. 

“Watch the lady in aisle 15 with the 
two kids and large handbag. I am sure 
she is putting merchandise into it,” 
came the call over the _ security 
telephone in a “customer lookout’ in 
which a security agent was stationed 
watching shoppers through a two-way 
mirror. Carefully following the lady, 
Two Guys Department Store security 
officer Frank Wilson watched the lady 
drop a blouse into her handbag. Wilson 
called to another agent stationed at 
another lookout, “I saw her lift some 
merchandise. Tail her until she leaves 
the store then grab her.’ The agent 


quickly came down from the customer 


lookout and followed the shoplifter un- 
til she left the store. She then was 
arrested for theft and picked up by 
local police who took her to police 
headquarters for booking. Her husband 
was then called to come and pick up 
the crying children and find out more 
about the arrest of his wife. 

The job of the security agent is not of- 
ten pleasant. As Wilson said, “The job is 
not fun, but it must be done. Shoplifting 
in retail stores is becoming a major 
racket for criminals.” 

Sears recently broke up a shoplifting 
ring that was operating actively in the 
Long Beach/Lakewood area. After all the 
arrests were finally completed, 233 
people were in custody. 

Security investigators estimate the 
ring stole over $600,000 during the 14 
months it was in operation. The persons 
involved were all found guilty of grand 
theft, but security men believe many 
people who were involved were not 
caught and may organize another 
shoplifting group. 

“We were shocked when we found 
some of the goods which had _ been 
stolen by the group,” said Robert W. 
Morek, security agent for Sears. 
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“When we arrested the first few 
suspects we thought they were small 
time thieves trying to get a little extra 
money. But when we obtained more in- 
formation and found the organization 
headquarters, we were amazed to find 
thousands of dollars of stolen property 
which had not yet been unloaded.” 

“Further investigation uncovered a 
national shoplifting ring with headquar- 
ters out of the state that was 
also involved. This larger organization 
set up many of the Long Beach jobs and 
decided which items were to be stolen. 
They were only interested in goods 
which were in great demand, like 
cameras, jewelry or major appliances. 

“In one of the more bizarre thefts in a 
Sears store recently, color television sets 
were the target for the shoplifters. A 
large display of sets had been set up 
near an exit the day before. While the 
department manager was helping a 
customer toward the rear of the depart- 
ment, a plain white van with temporary 
license plates drove up in front of the 
door. Several men jumped from the 
truck, opened the door, and lined up a 
few feet apart. The man nearest the TV 
display quickly began passing the crated 
portables to the next man down the line. 
Within thirty seconds this “human con- 
veyor belt’ had stolen six televisions, 
returned to the truck and sped away. 
The department manager got the truck’s 
license number, but we found that the 
number was a phony. At $400 a set, the 
thieves did pretty well for 30 seconds’ 
work.” 


Most of the shoplifting operations are 
fairly small and local. The large ones are 
run by careful, professional 
organizations, but these are not common 
because of the risks involved in a large- 
scale operation. 

Top criminals usually let the “small 
man” take the risks and then use their 
power to sell the stolen property. The 
big men of the _ professional 
organizations are not willing to risk their 
power on a few small shoplifting gains, 
so they are very careful with whom they 
deal when selling and buying stolen 
goods. 


“The big men can do pretty well if 
they make 40% profit on the stolen 
goods they sell,” said agent Morek. 
“They pay little or nothing for the stolen 
goods so they can often make as much 
as 100% profit. 


“Small time shoplifters who sell 
stolen merchandise to many major 
organizations known as ‘fences’ cannot 
keep stolen property very long, so they 
must sell it for whatever the big men of- 
fer. After all, some profit is better than 
none, and the small time thieves didn’t 
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pay anything for the goods in the begin- 
ning.” 

Store security forces in Long Beach 
stores are made up of well-trained men 
and women who know what to look for 
when spotting a potential shoplifter. 
Large handbags, unusually heavy coats, 
shoppers who spend much time in one 
department and customers always 
looking around themselves trying to 
keep an eye on everyone around, are all 
signs a trained security agent looks for 
when finding shoplifters. 

Many of the security agents are former 
policemen who specialized in security 
work. If a large group of organized 
thieves are suspected of operating in a 
store, then special police agents 
cooperate with the store forces to catch 
the shoplifter. 

“It is difficult to catch shoplifters 
because the thief must be caught-in-the- 
act so the security agent has sound 
evidence against the person,” explained 
John Wilcox, security agent for the Com- 
merical Services Company. 

“False arrests can lead to huge 
lawsuits and embarrassment. So an 
agent must be completely sure he is 
arresting someone who _ has stolen 
property with them. 

“Inexperienced shoplifters can casily 
be caught because they are nervous and 
usually make sudden moves which give 
themselves away after they have stolen 
something. Professionals are much more 
discreet and calm. It takes a well-trained 
security person to spot these people. 

“There are many places in a store that 
are difficult to watch all the time. 
Professional shoplifters know where 
these places are and use them as ‘work 
areas 3 

Many devices have been developed to 
help the security guard carry out his job 
more efficiently. Two-way mirrors are 
used in many modern stores so agents 
can watch shoplifters without being 
noticed. Two Guys Department Store in 
Huntington Beach has about 20 small 
two-way mirror customer lookouts, each 
equipped with a telephone so agents can 
communicate while watching a_sus- 
pected thief. 

A new Thrifty Drug Store in 


- Lakewood is completely surrounded 


with a two-way mirror inside. From the 
inside of the store the mirror appears 
normal, but from the opposite side it is 
like a piece of glass and everything in- 
side the store can be viewed. 

Small walkie-talkies are used by some 
security men to tail shoplifters through 
the store. Elaborate camera set-ups in 
elevators and dressing rooms are used to 
watch suspected shoplifters in these 
areas. The list of security equipment 
goes on and on, but the shoplifting 


problem continues to grow. 

“After many of the new mirrors and 
other devices were put into operation, 
security forces felt’ the shoplifting 
problem would decrease,” stated Gor- 
don Freeman of Thrifty Drug Stores. 
“Instead, the problem is getting worse. 
The only attribution which is feasible is 
the increased professional activity and 
increased employee theft. 

“Large mirror systems such as the one 
used in the Lakewood Thrifty store are 
very effective in preventing inside-the- 
store customer theft. However, 
professionals and employees have ways 
of getting to stockroom areas that are 
almost completely unguarded. 

“In these areas thieves can switch ex- 
pensive items into cheaply-marked 
boxes or place expensive small items 
into their pockets. Then they return to 
the sales floor, perform regular chores or 
shopping, then leave the store with the 
goods. 

“We have yet to find a successful way 
of preventing this type of theft,” 
Freeman concluded. 


The problem of employee theft has 
been an increasing problem over the 
past few years. 

“As security measures have improved, 
thieves now try to work within the store 
so they can learn the security system in 
the store and work around it,” said Tom 
Riggins of Sav-On Drugs. 

“The employees have access to many 
items when they are not being watched. 
Taking the items from the store is easy 
once the employee has remarked the 
goods or put them in a back dock gar- 
bage bin where access is easy after the 
store closes.” 


Using his back door key to unlock the 
rear loading dock door, a Sav-On 
assistant manager loaded several ex- 
pensive items into the back of a truck 
which had pulled up moments before. 
Handing the driver a phony receipt, the 
assistant manager locked the door and 
went about his normal duties. A short 
time later, a woman customer came 
into the store to buy a plastic trash can 
(which had been filled earlier with ex- 
pensive merchandise). The assistant 
manager sent the regular cashier on a 
break and checked the woman 
customer out himself, only charging her 
$2.98 for the plastic trash can. The 
assistant manager smiled as the woman 
left the store. Again he had allowed 
some shoplifting friends to steal mer- 
chandise from the store without anyone 
suspecting a thing. 


Sav-On released the assistant manager 
involved in the shoplifting episode after 
it was explained by another employee 


‘er 
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who noticed the assistant manager's 
unusual behavior. It is estimated he had 
gotten away with thousands of dollars in 
merchandise. Sav-On attempted to 
prosecute the man but the case was 
dropped because of insufficient 
evidence. 

“Shoplifting cases are extremely dif- 
ficult to prosecute unless the suspect is 
actually caught in the act or with the 
merchandise in his possession,” said 
Riggons. 

“Catching customers stealing is one 
thing but finding out a management em- 
ployee is stealing is very disheartening 
for sure,’ said Kurt Edwards, a Sav-On 
supervisor. 

“Sav-On only places people who can 
be trusted completely in management 
positions. It is sad to think a person who 
is trusted would use this trust to steal 
from the company that is paying his 
salary. But the Sav-On company releases 
several employes eaca year because of 
theft.” 

As more and more is learned about 
shoplifters and their actions, security 
forces can more efficiently control their 
activities. One of the main concerns of 
the retail companies is the rising costs 
involved in the theft problem. 

“If theft continues at a high rate, retail 


prices are going to continue to rise,” ex- 
plained Bud Dye of the Treasury Stores. 

“Yet if it takes more and more money 
to control shoplifters, then prices will go 
up anyway to offset the cost of security 
control. The whole problem is a vicious 
circle which is directly harmful to the 
consumer.” 

Many modern security companies are 
using more and more machines to try to 
cut the costs of security in stores. Im- 
proved alarm systems, mirror viewers 
and communication devices help 
security men perform their job more ef- 
ficiently. And with more machines 
reducing the need for more security 
people, fewer highly paid agents are 
needed to watch a large retail store. 

Paying 50 security agents to patrol a 
large, busy store is expensive. So if 
modern devices can cut the number of 
agents needed in half, they- would pay 
for themselves in a short time and help 
cut out security costs. 

Officer David Carson of the Long 
Beach Police Department expressed 
hope that many of the new devices in 
security will cut thefts as well as cut 
security costs. He explained that the 
police department is not usually directly 
involved with the “watching process” 
retail shoplifting. However, if people are 


caught by the store agents or security 
company agents, it is up to the police to 
pick up the suspects and book them. 

“We spend more time picking up 
shoplifters now than we ever did in the 
past,” said Carson. 

“It is one thing to catch thieves. It is a 
different matter to arrest and prosecute. 
The courts have a huge backlog of un- 
tried cases as it is.” 

“The theft problem may not be stop- 
ped but I think it will be controlled 
within the next few years.” said Wilcox 
of Commercial Services. 

“Retail security is becoming a serious 
business, using the talents of many in- 
telligent people and sophisticated 
devices. I believe the shoplifter has run 
out of ways to steal. He will be 
discouraged if he starts to get hassled 
everytime he attempts a theft.” 

Local merchants hope to get the 
problem under control soon but do not 
want to carry action too far. Said one 
Long Beach store owner, “I want to stop 
the thieves but not at the expense of my 
good customers. It is difficult to enforce 
strict security without making honest 
people feel as if they are mistrusted. I 
would rather go out of business than 
deceive people who have shopped in my 
store for 20 or 30 years. 


Supreme One” 


"If this is your year for a new car, maybe it should be a'74 OLDSMOBILE." 
“After all, OLDS has been building cars for 76 years." 


THE SYMBOL OF PERFECT SERVICE 


DICK BROWNING OLDSMOBILE 


40 years at the same location. 


“There must be a reason”’ 


1227 LONG BEACH BLVD. LONG BEACH, CALIF. PHONE HE 6-9621 or SP 5-3148 


Rickman 
Rides 
Again! 


by Gregg Rickman 


Official histories say bikes were in- 
vented in varying forms in the 19th cen- 
tury and were called ‘‘velocipedes.” 
Well, that’s what they say. If the real 
facts were known, however, credit 
would go to the neglected genius 
Johnathan Livingston Bicycle of North 
Long Beach. An egotist, he named his 
machine after himself. He was neglected 
because he was always covered in 
bicycle grease and couldn't get anyone 
to hug him. 

Look at a bicycle, or a reasonable fac- 
simile thereof. You will notice it consists 
of two wheels, a seat and some handle- 
bars. Hopefully these will be hooked 
together with metal rods. This 1s all you 
really need to know, save to remember 
to carry a dime in your pocket to call 
home after you run your rubber tires 
over some broken glass. 

Classy bicycles throw in a bunch of 
gears and meshes down among your 
pedals. These are called multi-speed 
bikes, and they come in three flavors: 3- 
speed, 5-speed and 10-speed. The more 
speeds you have, the more notches you 
have to flick away at on your handlebar 
attachment. It is very useful going up 
hill, but other than that I’ve never had 
much use for them. Sit still ‘til the next 
paragraph and I'll tell you about my ride 
on one of them. 

This machine was loaded down with 
all the modern improvements. It had 
foot-enveloping pedals, levers to switch 
gears by and a crank to push down for 
brakes. It also had a lot of chain and 
mesh back by the rear tire, which jam- 
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med after I'd driven 30 feet. 

At first I thought this was another 
automatic improvement—the bike stops 
when it hears a car coming—but there 
were, for once, no cars in sight. There 
were only neighborhood children, 
gathered silently and smirking. 

I got down on my knees and hands 
and examined the mesh beneath me. 
A loop of chain had become entangled 
with another. I thrust a paw into the goo 
(a reddish grease was smeared on 
everything) and realigned matters. I then 
rubbed my hand futilely on the grass but 
only succeeded in attracting and _ at- 
taching a few leaves. 

I remounted my steed and spun the 
pedals. They said, “Whrrrrr’ and 1 
traveled a few feet. The children on the 
sidewalk traveled with me, and by this 
time a few parents had joined them. 
“Look at the funny man,” one bright tot 
suggested. 

The bike squealed to a_ halt. I 
dismounted and saw another fine mesh 
I'd gotten myself into. So I picked it all 
up and walked it back home. Back to the 
store went this miracle of modern 
science, and back to one-speeders went 
Il, 

I had heard about a “swinging singles 
community” where people meet in bars 
at night and on bicycles during the day. 
Upon hearing this, I said to myself, what 
have I been missing? A_ bicycler’s 
paradise...in a swinging community...at 
first just strangers on a chain...then eyes 
meeting over the handlebars...padlocked 
passion...I met her at the bicycle rack. I 


hurried south. 

Halfway there, I remembered: 
Belmont Shore. Lovely, swinging 
Belmont Shore! Where I had my bicycle 
stolen. 


‘Which brings me to my next 
paragraph. Actually, the drawbacks of 
bicycling are two: getting run down by a 
car, and theft. I am reserving my com- 
ments on the fearsome auto ‘til the last, 
but I want to get theft out of the way. 


‘Well, the case of Rickman vs. Belmont 
Shore didn't have too much to it—I got 
my bike back the next day—but what I 
went through that wild night, prowling 
alleys and calling the cops, is a demon- 
strative lesson on the dangers of ped- 
dling. 


Where I got a bike stolen for good is 
Lakewood. I had a cheap lock on my 
machine and both had served me faith- 
fully. I parked and locked it, but when I 
got back, my bike was gone and the lock 
lay in twisted agony in the dust beneath 
the stand. 

So I got a new lock, and another bike. 
It was a fancy galvanized chain, covered 
in blue plastic that glowed in the dark 
(which is more than the light on the new 
bike did). I was very careful these days, 
these days being about two wecks after 
Lakewood. 

Down in Belmont Shore | parked, 
using a redwood stand in front of a store 
to latch onto. I sauntered down the 
street, and when I returned, everything 
was gone: bike, lock and stand. 


I was stunned. I ran up and down the 
street, looking for a familiar reflector. 
Finally I selected a beer parlor as the 
place where the stand had been located. 
I could imagine the rowdies who 
habituated the place busy at work in the 
backroom sawing away at my wonderful 
chain. 

I burst through the swinging doors 
and stalked to the bar. ‘‘Where’s the bike 
stand that was out front?’ I demanded. 
The barman grinned (evidence I men- 
tally noted to report later to the police) 


and denied any such thing ever existed. 
“You do have a bike stand, don't you...?” 
I proclaimed, faltering. “No,” he 
smirked. I stomped about a bit, failing to 
find the backroom, and vanished into 
the night. 

I returned in the morning, and there 
was my bike, pristine and shiny, along 
with the stand and the chain. And in 
front of a nursery, as well. Apparently 
the gardeners bring in the stand at night 
and don’t tell anyone. 

To return, however, to Belmont Shore 
(and I didn't in a hurry), it is a popular 
area for riders, with those aforemen- 
tioned stands and bikes galore. I talked 
to several riders at a bike stand by the 
beach, loitering about as if I was about 
to whip out a chain saw and liberate a 
few bikes myself, waiting for someone 
to come and get his machine. 

Or preferably hers. You'll remember 


my mind was still clouded with thoughts 
of bicycles built for two. The first per- 
son I addressed was a Seal Beach 
secretary, who said, by way of in- 
troduction, “Get away from my bicycle.” 
She cordially added, “What are you 
doing standing around like that?’ She 
was, perhaps, concerned about my 
posture, but I doubt it. I explained my 
mission with emphasis on the swinging 
couples and love at the first handlebar. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “That's how I met 
my husband.” 

Glancing up in time to see an ap- 
proaching brute who might mistake my 
intentions, | whrrrrred off into the night. 


So much for journalistic interviews. 

There is certainly nothing like riding a 
bike. You get a sense of well-being, of 
controlling your environment, of feeling 
healthy, wealthy and wise, of throbbing 
blood and pulsing muscles (there—that’'s 
as poetic as I can get, unlike anything 
else). 

Certainly driving a car doesn’t match 
it. When you're in a car you're surround- 
ed by steel and plastic. On a bike you're 
surrounded by air. 

Of course, that air may not be very 
clean. 

Compare the situation now to the late 
Cretaceous, 70 million years ago when 
dinosaurs ruled the world, stomping 
about and consuming their environment 
and other dinosaurs at a reckless pace. 

Eventually the dinosaurs ran into an 
energy crisis and became extinct. But 
not mammals, they were pretty well self- 
sufficient. 

So be it today. The one thing 
everybody ignores about “the energy 
crisis” that the oil companies are so 
heavily promoting these days is that the 
crisis marks a death knell for the oil in- 
dustry, and thus the car as we know it. 
There is only so much oil on_ this 
earth—and even if pipelines drain the 
Mideast, Alaska and what-have-you dry. 
sooner or later the internal combustion 
engine will go the way of the triceratops. 
There will be no more oil. 

And then the bikes will inherit the 
earth. And why not? They're clean, 
economical, healthy and a lot safer than 
cars (if it weren't for cars, they'd be 
totally safe). Ralph Nader has never 
done an expose on Schwinn. Come the 
millenium, buses or monorails will con- 
nect the world’s towns and bikes will 
be supreme within them. And peace will 
guide the planet and love will steer the 
stars. 

But in the meantime, my advice to you 
is simple. Get a bike. Ride it. Instead of 
driving 40 miles, ride 40 minutes. Stick 
close to all-night bike stands. And enjoy 
yourself. 
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Dan: act of dying; the end of life, the 
total and permanent cessation of all the 
vital functions of an animal or plant; the 
annihilating power personified, usually 
represented as a_ skeleton; loss or 
deprivation of civil life; a class at 
California State University, Long Beach. 

“I’m late, I’m late! gasped the 
student, weaving his way down _ the 
sidewalk. Huffing and puffing, he boun- 
ded up the Psychology Building stair- 
way. 

In his mad rush, he accidentally 
spilled his books in the hallway. He 
regrouped himself and dashed into what 
he thought was his classroom. He was 
wrong. 

The student stared in amazement at 
what he saw. He couldn't believe this 
was actually happening in a classroom. 

In the middle of the room was a cof- 
fin, containing one student. A line of 
students stood nearby, waiting their turn 
in the box. During the time the in- 
dividual was in the coffin, he expressed 
his feelings about it to the rest of the 
class. 

Meanwhile, the ashen-faced visitor 
paid his respects and departed. 

After the coffin ceremony ended, the 
students sat at each desk and filled out a 
death certificate, answering such 
questions as, “What was your oc- 
cupation? Where did you die?” Etc. 
Then the group explored their personel 
attitudes and feelings about death by an- 
swering another questionnaire. Each 
student was asked to read his answers to 
the rest of the class. 

The class proceeded further into death 
by reading poems about death which 
they found or wrote themselves. While 
interpreting the life and death sym- 
bolism in the poems, other students 
were listening to popular rock songs 
with death themes. 

The University chimes rang in the 
background as the students continued 
their ‘death games” by figuring out their 
“fear of death scale” in which an in- 
dividual could find out where he stands 
in comparison to others on subjects in- 
cluding, “How afraid is one of death and 
what makes the person so fearful of it?” 

The gathering seated themselves for 
what was to be the climatic finish of this 
entire “death day.” Each of the students 
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participated in acting out rols in 
situations connected with dying One 
scene concerned a student who hed just 
discovered he was going to die -f ter- 
minal cancer and how he and his 
friends would react to such a tra: matic 
ex perience. 

This Honors Program class, unc er the 
subdivision of Junior Colloguim. meets 
with psychology Prof. Ralph Hupka 2-5 
p.m. every Thursday. 

It is not just another lecture course or 
so-called “discussion” group. Insiead, as 
the course description reads: “It is an in- 
tellectual and emotional appreciation of 
the problems and techniques involved 
in conversing with the aged, the dying 
child, the adult and the bereeved in- 
dividual.” Or in simpler words—how 
one can deal with death. 

Most people do not want to think 
about death or talk about death either 
because they fear it or they want to 
think of something more pleasint. But 
Dr. Hupka wants to change that kind of 
thinking by a new approach to  eath in 
a course entitled, “The Psychclogy of 
Human Death, Dying and Grie .” 

The idea of teaching death ir a class 
originally started in  Fupka’s 
“Psychology of Emotional Mo ivation™ 
class where he treated deati as a 
“legitimate emotion just like grief, love 
or any other common emotion. ' 

Dr. August Coppola, once head of 
Honors, knew Hupka touched a little 
upon death in his motivation class and 
persuaded him to devote an entire 
course on the “act of dying.” 

In the last few years two classes 
dealing with death were conducied by a 
team-teaching system with Dr. Hupka 
and other faculty members. When he 
became the only instructor in the course, 
he began to do some unusual things 
with his class which he calls, “engaging 
in minor little tasks.” 

“First of all,” explains Dr. Hupka, 
“the class tries to encourage the student 
to realistically confront and relate to the 
humanism of his own death and be able 
to share his inner feelings with others 
on the topic of death. 

“During the first month, we try to get 
the individual to come out of his little 
cocoon and face up to his own death. So 
everything I did was geared to getting 


the person to reveal his true feelings 
about death.” 

The purpose of the one task in which 
the students acted out a death situation 
was to make each student ask himself 
such questions as, “If | were going to die 
in three months, what would | do in that 
short length of time?” 

Dr. Hupka noticed that the results of 
this particular task showed that most of 
the students wanted emotional things 
(feeclings—sorrow, sympathy, etc.) rather 
than physical or concrete things (money, 
a new car, etc.). 

Dr. Hupka also observed that the 
majority of students were very in- 
terested in death and became _ in- 
creasingly more inquisitive about the 
subject and even the few students who 
just “came along for the easy ride” 
became involved. 

He remarked that “in fact the students 
are becoming so open and honest about 
their fecling toward death, that their 
friends either think they're strange and 
stay away from them or they simply 
avoid talking about a topic they consider 
is very morbid, which lets down the per- 
son who does want to talk about death.” 

The factors behind this unusual 
frankness and curiosity about death play 
a big part in the books the students 
choose to read in order to find out as 
much about death as they can in the 
short semester. They try to cope with 
relevant questions, such as, “Should one 
let a dying person die or should one 
keep treating him to slow down his 
death?” 


ociety is accepting death less and 
less, according to Dr. Hupka. He says 
use of the word “died” has been 
changed to “rest in peace” and people 
no longer have the opportunity to die 
among close friends or families, but in- 
stead must die in the strange, im- 
personal environment or “cattle 
arrangement” of a sterile hospital bed. 

Combining the material from the class 
with his own philosophy (“Death is the 
purpose and final stage’), Dr. Hupka is 
now writing a textbook called “Con- 
fronting Human Death.” 

The future of the “death, dying and 
grief’ class in the Honors Program is un- 
predictable. But, then, so is death. 
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ack Studies loses 


The Black Studies Department was 
born amid strife and grew amidst almost 
constant controversy. Now it has begun 
to show signs of maturity, as an 
established and fully-accepted academic 
department. 

Its chairman, J. K. Obatala, concedes 
that the department “‘started as a social 


and political movement, not an- 


academic one.” : 

Adds ‘Dr. Skyne Uku, who has taught 
in the department since 1970, at first 
“students expected me to use the 
classroom as a political arena for settling 
differences and non-sensical rhetorics.” 

Dr. Uku, a Nigerian, says that at one 
time if students ‘couldn't get into 
originally programmed classes they'd 
come into Black Studies for easy grades, 
and if they didn't get them they grum- 
bled.”’ She also believes that some of the 
earlier professors of ethnic studies were 
not qualified. 

Now, Obatala declares, the depart- 
ment has gone through a major tran- 
sition. It is attracting a more serious- 
minded student, he says, and is losing 
the student who is there just for an easy 
grade. 

The department is progressing rapidly 
and becoming a concrete basis from 


which the black student can relate to 


society. Not only does the black student 
gain insight from the Black Studies 
classes but also non-blacks are made 
aware of black culture and problems. 
34 


by Sandy Vargas 


According to Dr. Uku, Black Studies 
balances ‘out history; it supplies the 
average student those elements missing 
from his formal education. ‘The 
academic world is bringing different 
races together to develop a better rap- 
port, understanding, and better com- 
munication,” she said. 

Other changes include a proposed B. 
A. degree, the development of an all en- 
compassing program, which will take 
into consideration the student's 
academic, cultural and personal needs. 

Obatala’s plan to improve the program 
seems to be an outgrowth of some 
current student criticism. of the depart- 
ment. 

Arthur ‘“‘Sleepy’’ Montgomery, who 
was the Black Studies Department ad- 
ministrator in 1970-72, disagrees with 
both Obatala and Dr. Uku. He feels the 
department was initiated from an 
outgrowth of the continuous efforts by 
blacks throughout the history of the 
United States to grasp a better education. 

Montgomery takes a completely dif- 
ferent view of student attitudes and of 
the abilities of the department's initial 


faculty. 


He said black students were shocked 
and amazed that Black Studies was so 
poised and so highly structured on this 
campus. Charges that instuctors were in- 
competent and that students took the 
classes for “‘easy grades” are myths, he 
says. 


freedom and gains siren 


Montgomery says along with his ap- 
pointment, committees of professors, 
community committees and resource 
aides were appointed to assist him with 
the development of the department. But 
they did not materialize and as a result 
he had a difficult time getting things 
started. He contends that his overcoming 
many such pitfalls accounts for the 
department's continuing existence. 

Accomplishments of the department’s 
first years include establishment of a 
minor certificate, 
enrollment, and an expansion of the 
program through the addition of new 
classes, and services in the community. 

‘Montgomery did the best he could at 
the time,” said Uku. ‘He was in the 
initial stage.’ In 1970 there was a 
general trend that depicted more 
academic aspirations. 

Student evaluation of the program's 
first years were as mixed as _ the 
professionals. 

Freddie Davis, a political science 
graduate, agrees in part with Obatala 
and Dr. Uku on the purpose for Black 
Studies in its early years. 

“Black Studies enabled blacks to in- 
teract,”’ said Davis. He feels, however, 
this was a positive aspect of the program 
and that students needed interaction. 

Sandria Jackson, a junior nursing 
major, agrees. “Most black students 
weren't prepared for Anglo education. 
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They needed an intermediate course 
(Black Studies) so they would not have 
to just jump into a totally new en- 
vironment,” she said. “It (Black Studies) 
served a functional purpose because 
blacks needed a study of themselves as 
well as an academic orientation to the 
campus—Black Studies served that pur- 
pose.” 

Leaning back in her office chair, Dr. 
Uku observed, “The everyday effects on 
a black student because of the Black 
Studies program is a_ self-awareness, 
pride, and relativity. When a_ black 
student first enters the classes he has no 
identity because he is brainwashed 
against himself and African culture. 
Now there is a new revolution—cultural, 
political and economic one.” 

“Black Studies provides all forms of 
values-awareness and self- 
consciousness,” says Montgomery. “It 
provides the student the ability to 
develop and to find answers by 
generating thoughts and questions. It 
creates new questions, solves problems 
and creates other problems.” 

Obatala also concedes that the func- 
tion of the Black Studies Department is 
to build self-awareness and confidence. 

“In Obatala’s plan to improve the 
program academically it appears in- 
different—like any other department,” 
commented Sandria Jackson. ‘'It still ser- 
ves the purpose of telling black students 
about themselves, but it seems to have 
lost a personal quality for them.” 

Sam Smith, strongly feels, ‘Students 
are not as close to the department as 
they were at the inception.” A senior 


history major, Smith sees the need for : 


the department to strike a balance bet- 
ween meeting the academic 
requirements of the students while 
being sensitive to their personal needs. 

The B.A. degree proposal was 
initiated when Montgomery was ad- 
ministrator. It has progressed little since, 
but hopes still run high. 

Dr. Uku optimistically says, ‘There is 
a good chance the B.A. program will 


BSU president, Tony Wilkins. 


Wilkins’s role was vague and never formalized. But he answered memos to the 
department and performed many of the duties of a chairman. 

To cut into that power the administration hired Arthur ‘Sleepy’ Montgomery, 
a just-graduated black basketball star, to assume the duties of “department ad- 


To a degree unmatched in any other program on campus, students played a 
principal role in the creation and development of the Black Studies Department 

Spearheading the drive was the Black Student Union. So great was the power 
of the BSU that at one point, in February of 1970, it brought about the firing of the 
acting department chairman and installed in his place a senior and one-time 


pass. The more positive I\as I see the 
department grow the morésitive men- 
tal encouragement the stints have.” 

Academically, new cout have been 
added and new instructehave been 
hired, both on a full-time} part-time 
basis. 

One new course is The Ek Juvenile, 
taught by part-time instru 
tsfield, a professional attty. 
include Athletic Media, 
Current Events, Engi 
Ecology of Black Crime. 

Obatala says, ‘‘The objve of the 
department is to preparéudents to 
meet concrete issues anjeal with 
them.” 

Obtala said that he accep the chair- 
manship with the philoso that the 
most qualified persons wehing to in- 
struct classes. In his 
needed to be a_ certaiinflux ‘of 


is definitely a better car of in- 
structors in the depap 
previously. 

“We as a faculty have piessed and 


chairman who is of high ger and is 
leading us.” 


previous administrations,’ ji 
Smith. “It has strongly 


confidence in themselves 
students.” 


somethingt was more meaningful to them.” 
The pojf the BSU on campus diminished after key members graduated, 


“Those students and instructors who 
were not competent are no longer here,” 
notes Smith. 

An indication of the department's 
growing strength can be seen in its cer- 
tificate program. Eight to thirteen in- 
dividuals have received the certificate, 
with thirty-five new applicants working 
toward it. 

Dr. Uku would like to see a tutor 
program set up and the addition of more 
professional people to give lectures, hold 
seminars and initiate workshops. 

“The whole purpose of learning is not 
just mass knowledge, but how to 
distribute this knowledge, bringing it to 
practicality,” said Dr. Uku. ‘Black 
Studies should be a stepping stone. It 
shouldn’t be an end, but a means to an 
end.” 

Dr. Uku feels that Black Studies 
should not be an isolated entity. It 
should enhance the student's education 
and readjust his attitude so it will make 
his job much easier whether he is a 
social worker or administrator. ‘In fact,” 
she added, ‘‘we are getting people from 
other departments taking classes. 
Hopefully in the future more will do this 
to develop a better rapport in the student 
body.” 

She says that many black students are 
unaware of the opportunities the depart- 
ment offers them. Generally speaking 
there is a good student-teacher relation- 
ship. But, as in most other departments, 
it could be better. ‘The level-headed 
student appreciates these classes,” Dr. 
Uku says. “It gives them a sense of pride 
in that they have courses that have sub- 
stance. It gives them a feeling of ac- 
complishment.” 

In another context, Bernie Casey has 
written an appropriate summation. In 
his poem, ‘Soon the Wheat Will Ripen’”’, 
he observed: 

The Black Studies program is an 
ambitious one. The seeds were planted, 
sprouted amongst some storms, but 
grew and has nearly reached its full 
height 


and aftenid failed in an attempt to unite black students in a campus strike.- 


ministrator.” 
Montgomery was appointed administrator of the Black Studies Department in The ee 
1970 by President Stephen Horn although he had only a B.A. degree. Many felthe and now}i 


was not qualified for the office. 


werful Black Student Union shifted its concern from the campus 
incipally a community-based organization. After a brief fling as a 


power ompus, it faded into a social club. It no longer exists on campus. 
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the letter of the law, Fishburn must ask 
the court to terminate the case even 
though she feels the person should be 
continued on diversion. 

“Looking back two to three years to 
see what they were doing to marijuana 
offenders, the diversion program is en- 
couraging,” Fishburn said. ‘Now it gives 
the probation department some time to 
work with the people who are really 
hurting society.” 


in one respect by a member of the Long 
Beach public defender’s office because 
it allows the defense another tool to 
fight against conviction. But he did not 
see it as much more. 

“I think it is a good law on the sur- 
face, but it has drawbacks,” said Paul 
Horgan, a Long Beach deputy public 
defender. ‘It’s very shallow, but this is 
not to say the program is not welcomed. 
It probably will help some persons who 
are a little naive and who need some 


guidance.” 

The major drawback of the law, the 
deputy public defender says, is that it 
might pressure an innocent person into 
accepting the program over a chance for 
acquittal. 

“It's good for a guilty person,” Horgan 
said, ‘But it is bad for an innocent per- 
son or a person with a case where there 
is an illegal search-and-seizure issue. 
The decision to go on the program is up 
to the client. Sometimes they get 


The diversion program was welcomed 
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Some men consider tne lOO VdU Ullal UWiby Udit t tCauit UG poupie 
something in this program. Hopefully, 
should this program be developed fur- 
ther, the people who are going through 
the diversion program will acquire ad- 
ditional knowledge as to the dangers of 
narcotics and dangerous drugs.” 

So it gets back to the legislature’s lack 
of funding the diversion program. The 
probation office is rapidly becoming 
overloaded, and the community 
programs already are. The district at- 
torney’s office and the courts are getting 
some relief from the overcrowded 
judicial system, but the people who 
need the help, the offenders, aren't 
really benefiting. 

Perhaps it is now all too early to tell 
what will happen. Maybe the program 
will succeed, maybe it won't. 

‘I hope they keep the diversion 
program or something like it if they find 
it has too many bugs in it,”’ said Mary 
5438 e. second st. GE.4-3711 Lou Fishburn. ‘People are finally getting 
Long Beach, California in Belmont Shore a break from the system and how many 

Sea Ata times do people get a break these days?’ il 
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the letter of the law, Fishburn. must ask 
the court to terminate the case even 
though she feels the person should be 
continued on diversion. 

“Looking back two to three years to 
see what they were doing to marijuana 
offenders, the diversion program is en- 
couraging,” Fishburn said. ‘Now it gives 
the probation department some time to 
work with the people who are really 
hurting society.” 

The diversion program was welcomed 
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in one respect by a member of the Long 
Beach public defender’s office because 
it allows the defense another tool to 
fight against conviction. But he did not 
see it as much more. 

“T think it is a good law on the sur- 
face, but it has drawbacks,” said Paul 
Horgan, a Long Beach deputy public 
defender. “It’s very shallow, but this is 
not to say the program is not welcomed. 
It probably will help some persons who 
are a little naive and who need some 
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guidance.” 

The major drawback of the law, the 
deputy public defender says, is that it 
might pressure an innocent person into 
accepting the program over a chance for 
acquittal. 

“It’s good for a guilty person,’’ Horgan 
said. ‘But it is bad for an innocent per- 
son or a person with a case where there 
is an illegal search-and-seizure issue. 
The decision to go on the program is up 
to the client. Sometimes they get 
pressured because the possibility of a 
conviction hangs over their head.” 

The diversion program does divert the 
accused from the court process into the 
community to seek help. But those diver- 
ted people usually converge at one point 
in the DANA school or a_ related 
program but not directly away from the 
drug scene. Everyone at DANA, for 
example, is there for some involvement 
with drugs or alcohol. 

“I think what rehabilitates a person 
more than anything is going to court, 
facing the judge and seeing how serious 
the whole thing really is,’ Horgan said. 
“Going through the arrest and _ initial 
court proceedings does more to open a 
person’s eyes than anything else. I think 
that anything after the court appearance 
is really anti-climatic. 

“The community programs are not 
developed very well. The films they 
show don’t teach a person anything, 
unless he’s really naive. Most of the 
people have been told about or already 
know everything that’s in the films. It’s 
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too bad that they can’t teach the people 
something in this program. Hopefully, 
should this program be developed fur- 
ther, the people who are going through 
the diversion program will acquire ad- 
ditional knowledge as to the dangers of 
narcotics and dangerous drugs.” 

So it gets back to the legislature’s lack 
of funding the diversion program. The 
probation office is rapidly becoming 
overloaded, and the community 
programs already are. The district at- 
torney’s office and the courts are getting 
some relief from the overcrowded 
judicial system, but the people who 
need the help, the offenders, aren't 
really benefiting. 

Perhaps it is now all too early to tell 
what will happen. Maybe the program 
will succeed, maybe it won't. 

“I hope they keep the diversion 
program or something like it if they find 
it has too many bugs in it,” said Mary 
Lou Fishburn. ‘People are finally getting 
a break from the system and how many 
times do people get a break these days?’ Ml 
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wamnbente tong Beach's 
newest and most complete Men’s 
Store 


wamberte Featuring a 


complete line of fine clothing, 
furnishings and sportswear. 
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waberte custom Tar 


loring for Men and Women. 
Sportscoats, Suits, Slacks, Skirts 
and Pantsuits Tailored to your 
special requirements by Um- 
berto. 


---Also Available--- 
Complete Restyling and Altera- 
tion Department. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Johnny Carson, 
Damon, Gant Arrow, Stanley, Blacker, Levi, 
Jantzen 


2141 Bellflower Blvd. 
Long Beach 


wmberte —537-0391 


Located in the Los Altos Shopping Center 


across from the Broadway and next to 
| Hof’s Hut. wy, 
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Saylor... 


STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 


Saylor Artist & Engineering Supply Co., Inc. 420 East Fourth Street, 
Long Beach, California, Serving The Visual Arts With A Complete 
Line Of Materials for: Fine Artists, Hobbyists, Architects, Ilustra- 
tors, Advertising Agencies, Printmakers, Sculptors, Including A Com- 
plete Line Of Stationery. Phones: (Long Beach) 435-5383, (Los 
Angeles) 775-4111, (Anaheim) 827-6970. 


